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A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


THE FIRST PART. 
CHAPTER IV. THE ‘‘CARTE DU PAYS.” 

THE following morning beheld Hugh 

Rosslyn at the cathedral, among the earliest 
1 of the worshippers, and his observations of 
| the preceding day enabled him to divest 
himself of the appearance of a total 
‘stranger to the place and its ways. 
He took up a position in the chapel of 
/ San Ignacio itself, and was rewarded by 
. seeing “ Fair Ines,” as he now called her 
in his thoughts, enter, rosary of coral 
and gold in hand, and accompanied by 
Dojia Mercedes. The old negress was not 
in attendance ; it was a smart black boy 
? who preceded the ladies with their chairs 
and carpets. When the mass was con- 
cluded, Hugh left the chapel quickly, 
stationed himself at the great door, and 
there awaited the coming of Doiia Mercedes 
and Ines. They both recognised him, the 
former with a decided look of surprise, the 
latter with a glance that was less intelligible ; 
there was not so much surprise as em- 
barrassment in it. 
. With perfect grace Doiia Mercedes 
acknowledged the salutation of her foreign 
guest of the previous evening, so soon as 
she and Ines had passed through the heavy 
| leather-lined door. 

“ You are an early visitor to our public 
buildings, sefior,” she said, “and are, I 
hope, pleased with El Catedral. It is not 
equal to many of our churches in Spain, 
but it is very well.” 

“Tt is a beautiful church indeed, seiiora ; 
and as I have unfortunately not visited 
} Spain, I cannot make any comparison to its 
‘} disadvantage.” 
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Hugh had merely received from Ines a 
silent bow, accompanied by that slight 
undulatory movement which only Spanish 
and Creole women can accomplish, and | 
which, without being so formal as a curtsy, | 
is fully as gracious. But he had seen that 
her colour was heightened, and he divined 
that she was aware of his previous visit to 
the church, while Doiia Mercedes supposed 
him to be in the first fervour of exploration. 

“She knows I was here yesterday. Can 
she have seen me? I wonder whether 
she guesses that I have come here to-day 
for a sight of her ?” 

Ines herself could hardly have answered 
that enquiry. She knew only that there 
had been in her mind a vague, unreasoned 
expectation, and that the sight of him in | 
the chapel, where she had been instantly 
conscious of his presence, had realised it. § 
She stood demurely by the side of her step- 
mother on the broad stone pavement, 
above the wide steps which led from the 
western front of the church to the street, | 
and she walked, or, rather, as Hugh 
thought, floated down them, without 
suffering him to see more than her profile. f 

He did not know whether Cuban 
etiquette permitted his requesting to be f 
allowed to escort the ladies to their own 
house; and he was inwardly blaming 
his stupidityin not having informed himself ' 
on the point, and despondently supposing 
that he must salute them and depart, after 
his enquiries respecting the welfare of the 
De Rodas family in general had been 
answered, when Doiia Mercedes put him 
out of his misery by remarking that she 
was going to do some shopping in one of 
the principal thoroughfares, and enquiring 
whether he had yet become acquainted with f 
the commercial portion of the town. She 
had discovered on the provious evening 
that the English sefior had only a limited 
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acquaintance with the Spanish tongue, and 
she had immediately adopted the French, 
in which Hugh could make himself quite 
intelligible. Of course he was most anxious 
to see the business quarter, and as she 
graciously bent her head and moved on 
in the direction which she indicated, he 
boldly walked by her side. The balmy air 
of the morning ; the exquisite blue of the 
sky, not yet heated; the growing stir of 
the city, so empty and quiet at siesta-time; 
the presence of the beautiful girl, to whom 
the story which Rodney had told him lent 
a double interest, were all delightful. 

It was a blissful walk, although Hugh 
was unable, even while it lasted, to banish 
the recollection that Ines was the betrothed 
of a man whom she was unwilling to wed, 
with the alternative of a convent before 
her if she did not wed him. Hugh’s notions 
of a convent, if he could be said to have 
any, were those of the average Englishman 
of twenty years ago, but he did not dwell 
on them; there was something so ineffably 
pleasant to him in the idea that Ines ob- 
jected to Norberto. He walked with Doiia 
Mercedes and the fair divinity who had 
enthroned herself in his artist’s imagination 
—he did not tell himself it was in his 
heart—seizing adroitly on every opportu- 
nity of addressing Ines, and yet—bearing 
in mind Rodney’s summing-up of the 
character of Doiia Mercedes—avoiding the 
risk of allowing her to discover that she 
was a secondary attraction to the fortunate 
foreigner who had evidently found favour 
in her sight. 

The emporium of pomps and vanities, im- 
ported from Europe for the adornment of 
the lovely and luxurious Creoles,was reached 
in what seemed to Hugh Rosslyn an un- 
reasonably short time, and then he was too 
discreet to linger. He carried away with 
him to the “Camp” two items of infor- 
mation, of unequal value, indeed, bus 
both interesting. The first was that 
Don Saturnino de Rodas, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, would attend the 
theatre on that same evening; the second 
was that fair Ines spoke the English 
language, and was the only-member of 
her family who did so. 

Dojia Mercedes was a puzzle to Hugh. 
Her dislike of Ines was, according to that 
universal provider of Cuban gossip, Pepito 
Vinent, well known ; no one but the girl’s 
father was unaware of it ; but her manner 
was perfect. With the suavity of the 
Spanish bearing—a type of demeanour 
differing widely from the effusiveness of 





the French—Doiia Mercedes, in speaking 
to Ines, combined the gently authoritative 
tone of an elder sister. There was no 
affectation of the maternal and filial rela- 
tion between them, and Hugh Rosslyn, 
attracted, naturally enough, by the elder 
lady, and pleased by her graciousness to 
him, made up his mind, on his very brief 
acquaintance with Doiia Mercedes, that she 
was a maligned person, and that the ill- 
natured gossips of Santiago had got up this 
story. The idea of that stately, yet gentle 
young matron being capable of endeavour- 
ing to force her husband’s daughter into 
a marriage from which she shrank, or 
into a convent, simply because she was 
jealous of the girl and found her in the 
way, could not find acceptance with Hugh. 
He was too well disposed towards the De 
Rodas family to give credence to anything 
that might be said in their disfavour by any- 
one, especially by a gossip like this Pepito 
Vinent. In arriving at this favourable con- 
clusion respecting Doiia Mercedes, Hugh 
Rosslyn had done exactly what she intended 
him todo. It was her habit to observe 
each new comer who, on his arrival at the 
“Ever loyal and faithful island,” visited 
Don Saturnino, and most people who came 
there did so; then, having made up her 
mind as to whether she did or did not 
care to make a favourable impression upon 
him, to act accordingly. 

Fate had never sent Doiia Mercedes, 
since her marriage, and what she secretly 
regarded as her exile, a new comer who 
aroused in her breast so strong a desire to 
make a completely favourable impression 
as did Hugh Rosslyn. Not that, in one 
respect, he formed any exception to 
the generality of Doiia Mercedes’s “im- 
pressions.” Her feelings were always of 
the coldest, calmest kind ; their source, 
course, and ultimate development was 
egotism pure and undivided; she no 
more wished to arouse passion, than she 
wished or intended to admit that dis- 
turber into her own cold, and indeed hard, 
heart. She would have been made exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, she would have called 
it “shocked” —for Doiia Mercedes was fully 
persuaded that she was a person of singu- 


larly nice conscience—by anything of the | 


kind ; she merely wanted to be the first 
in whatever society she was in, the chief 
consideration of the world in general, and 
of the particular person who happened 
to be attracting the curiosity and interest 
of that world in the character of a stranger. 
When the new comer had the good fortune 
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to please Dojia Mercedes, especially by 
a discriminating and speedy recognition 
of her charms, she always behaved well to 
her stepdaughter in his presence. She 
knew that men who are not below the 
average of humanity dislike to witness op- 
pression, and often have an instinctive aver- 
sion to a stepmother, and her complacent 
conviction of her own beauty and vast 
superiority to the most admired of the 
Creoles, did not shut her eyes to the fact 
that Ines was a very pretty girl—one who 
would be likely to excite an inconvenient 
amount of sympathy, if she were ever 
permitted to pose in the character of a 
victim. 

In all the world Dojia Mercedes de 
Rodas loved but one person besides her- 
self—her little son Ramon; and feared 
but one person, Norberto, her husband’s 
nephew, the disappointed heir, who had 
never by word or deed displayed his 
feelings, but who was too like herself in 
his supreme egotism to be undivined by 
her. Like, in some respects, they were 
unlike in this: Norberto had a fiercely 
passionate nature, while Doiia Mercedes 
was never allured from the pleasant paths 
of scientific selfishness by any temptation 
to violence. 

Henry Rodney asked no questions 
about the manner in which Hugh had oc- 
cupied the early morning, and the two 
young men agreed that the outdoor 
hours of the day should be devoted to 
all that remained unseen of the city, 
and should include the Alameda. Hugh 
was not yet in the humour for settling 
down to work, but he had remarked some 
charming points of view, and he assured 
aw that he had no intention of being 
idle. 

“ All right,” said Rodney ; “if you like 
work, I don’t. I’m the idlest fellow in 
the world by nature, but I have never 
had my own way, and I never shall have it. 
My neck has not been out of the collar 
since I was seventeen.” 

“You had your way in the choice of 
a profession, at least,” said Hugh, with 
a keen remembrance of his own fight for 
a similar privilege ; “and you don’t dislike 
it, do you?” 

“No, I don’t dislike it ; but it suits me 
chiefly because it forces me to work 
whether I am inclined or not, and ties 
me to time. There’s nothing for inborn, 
inbred indolence, like being tied to time. 
If I were like you, ‘a youth lighthearted 
and content,’ with painting potentialities, 





instead of a person of mature years, whose 
business it is to ‘wander through the 
world ’ in search of sensations to be worked 
up into copy, the finest collection of 
never-executed works of art that ever had 
no chance of being rejected by a hang- 
ing committee, would be not left behind 
to record the uninteresting fact that I had 
been that way. I should have cut out 
Raphael on canvasses hung in air, but 
should never have painted as much as a 
self-explaining cockatoo.” 

Hugh laughed, but said he did not 
believe him. 

“That is always the fate of candour. 
What a master of successful deception 
would a great statesman be who invariably 
told the truth, and nothing but the truth ! 
I suppose,” he added, with a whimsical 
profundity, ‘“‘he would do well not to go 
the length of the whole truth.” 

“Probably, but even your illustrative 
observation does not make me believe you. 
You began hard work too young to know 
whether you would have taken more 
kindly to doing nothing.” 

“Perhaps,” said Rodney lightly ; “ and 
we know I was not the first remarkable 
youth who was ‘pitched neck and crop 
into the world, to play at leap-frog with 
its troubles,’ But what noble visions have 
I not had of the life of a conventionally 
heavy swell, with lots of money of other 
people’s earning ; and how great a part in 
my visions has unlimited leisure played !” 

“ Was it leisure to roam all over the face 
of the globe then, and turn up where 
anything was ‘ forward’—from a new prima 
donna to a ‘pronunciamento’ punctuated 
with bayonets?” 

“T see you are like Mark Tapley’s 
friends: you won't accept my theory of 
myself. So beit. What shall we do in 
the evening? Try another tertulia? I 
am in a position to look in at about thirty.” 

“No, I think not,” said Hugh, aware 
that the thirty did not include one at Don 
Saturnino’s. 

“Well, then, the theatre. Here, as else- 
where, it is always a representative and 
characteristic scene. And as there is oc- 
casionally a stampede on account of a 
tremblor, it may turn out a bit of excitement 
and a good view of Cuban life for you.” 

“What is a tremblor?” asked Hugh, 
delighted to hear Rodney make the very 
proposal which he wished, but had found 
it absurdly difficult, to make himself. 

“A tremblor is an earthquake. You 
must not expect a grand one; the kind of 
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thing to which you English people, who 
know nothing at all about it, would give 
thename. They have not had a tremblor 
on the grand scale in the islands since the 
catastrophe of ten years ago.” 

“Was that a bad one—a real earth- 
quake, not only a rumbling and a quiver ?” 

“Tt was indeed. You should hear 
Pepito—or rather you shall—upon the 
event. I should think it was just about 
the time he was launched upon his career, 
and he delights in doing the legitimate 
business of the drama, raising emotions of 
pity and terror—especially terror—in the 
foreign breast, by his description of how 
the earth opened, and many buildings, 
including the cathedral—for the shrine at 
which fair Ines worships is a mere infant 
of days for a church—‘ fell like packs of 
cards to the ground.’ Pepito insists on 
the packs of cards—it comes so pat as an 
image to a Cuban. And he will dwell 
upon the fiight of the inhabitants in terror 
from the town, and how they made a camp 
for many days and nights in the sur- 
rounding country until their own panic 
had subsided; not until the danger was 
overpast, for that is always impending and 
never calculable.” 

“Doesn’t it rather temper the bliss of 
the Summer Isle of Eden?” 

‘Well, perhaps a little. But nobody 
thinks seriously of it. Some day I suppose 
Cuba will go down witha great plump into 
the bottom of the sea, perhaps to stay 
there, perhaps to be flung up on the surface 
of some other ocean, bereaved of her 
Pollos and her lesser people. Until then, 
although we have more hints and threats 
than they had, we shall think as little of 
any probable catastrophe as the ‘yellow 
Portugee’ thought before that awful day 
on which Lisbon went out of the world, 
and poor Marie Antoinette came into it.” 

‘“‘ Have you had any personal experience 
of those same hints and threats ?” 

“Oh yes; I was only a week here when 
we had two tremblors in one night. And 
let me tell you that rumbling and quiver 
which I thought you were disposed just 
now to treat rather lightly-is a deucedly 
unpleasant experience. I back it against 
dressing-gown and slippers, or even sea- 
sickness, for dispelling the heroic attitude. 
It produces the most absolutely abject and 
grovelling kind of fear, when you find out 
for yourself that the firm earth is not firm. 
I was enabled to correct my own impressions 
on that point one night, when I had stayed 
on after a ball at the Philharmonic for alittle 





of the gambling with which it is the thing 
here to finish the night, and begin the day, 
on the departure of the decorous society. 
The game was Monte, and I had had quite 
enough of it, but did not exactly know how 
to go, when the dealer suddenly dropped 
his cards, and the whole party rushed into 
the balcony. I followed, and not knowing 
what was the matter, looked round at all 
the faces. They were as pale as death, and 
Creole paleness is an impressive spectacle. 
In an instant I knew what it was—I could 
not describe it; fortunately it has been 
perfectly described, as an oscillation as if a 
thousand ghosts were dancing in the empty 
saloons adjoining, or as if a train were 
passing beneath the floor. Such a sight as 
the street presented, in the briefest possible 
interval, with a trembling, shrieking, 
praying crowd, wild with terror, and all 
in their night-clothes ! We had a second 
shock before morning, but it was milder 
still, only like the violent uncarting of a 
few hundredweight of bricks. Every- 
body was perfectly comfortable next day, 
and pooh-pooh’d the alarm, hoping their 
neighbours had not seen them in their 
night-attire; and asking careless questions, 
so as to convey the impression that they 
were in bed and asleep, or awake and not 
at all frightened, at the time.” 

“T don’t think I care for studying that 
particular aspect of Cuba from the life,” said 
Hugh. “It must have been particularly 
dreadful at a theatre. A panic in a crowd!” 

‘Bad enough, but not what you imagine 
it. They build theatres here as the wise 
old folk built the houses—with an ever- 
open eye to the earthquake. The inevit- 
able unexpected is the always foreseen here, 
and a sound sense of ever-present danger 
does the Lord Chamberlain’s business in a 
style which that functionary would pro- 
bably regard as a very terrible precedent. 
A tremblor in the Strand would not be a 
bad lesson for his Lordship, would it ?” 

“ Not if you could bespeak the earth- 
quake for a night when he was due at the 
play,” said Hugh, amused at Rodney’s way 
of running a notion to earth ; “ but severe 
on the learners who don’t want a lesson.” 

‘‘Like the longed-forrailway accident that 
was to kill a bishop and a director, with- 
out any stipulation as to their being the 
only persons in the train, and doing their 
own stoking and driving—eh? You'll see 
to-night how carefully the Cuban con- 
tingency is provided against, and how 
they manage their exit doors in the land 
of earthquakes.” 
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The day passed pleasantly to Hugh 
Rosslyn, and a second opportunity of seeing 
fair Ines was afforded to him when, having 
reached the Alameda part of their pro- 
gramme, Dojia Mercedes’s carriage was the 
first to pass them on the fine level road 
which forms the Lady’s Mile of Santiago de 
Cuba. 

The general spectacle was a charming 
one, and would have appealed to Hugh’s 
artistic taste, even if there had not been 
one fair face to be looked for among the 
crowd. The quaint carriages, which called 
up before him a confused vision of extra- 
ordinary vehicles which he had seen at 
Versailles, and of strange old pictures of 
Spanish Princesses and Grandees perform- 
ing visits of ceremony, were, in many 
instances, drawn by very handsome mules, 
although, to Hugh’s English ideas, too 
light for such work. The occupants of 
the strange vehicles, wearing mantilas 
and carrying fans, were far from as- 
suming the abstracted, bored, weary air, 
with eyes looking languidly into space, and 
lips reluctantly unclosing, to utter or reply 
to some disjointed remark of a companion 
who might be the least interesting or 
welcome in the world to judge by the want 
of animation displayed in the effort, which 
strikes the loiterer in Hyde Park as the 
prevailing characteristic of the envied 
votaries of fashion there. Sparkling smiles. 
good-humoured talk,a great deal of positive 
beauty, still more grace and sprightli- 
ness, tasteful dressing, and the air of 
enjoying life, like true children of the sun, 
made the representative assemblage of the 
Creole ladies very attractive. The men 
made a less favourable impression upon 
Hugh ; first, because they were men, and 
then on account of their dreary uniformity 
of dress—for there is nothing so disap- 
pointing abroad as the customs that we 
adhere to all through our lives with per- 
fect equanimity at home—and the gene- 
rally prevalent look of dissipation among 
them. 

Hugh was out of luck, in one respect, 
but fortunate in another. Dojia Mercedes’s 
carriage passed him at a pace which merely 
enabled him to salute the ladies, and 
observe that her black mules were the 
finest he had seen in Santiago, and her 
black postillion the most smartly turned 
out. She was evidently going home. 

“To dine earlier, no doubt, on account 
of the play,” said Hugh, a remark which 
his companion received with impenetrable 
gravity. 





He was still looking after the carriage 
when Rodney touched his elbow. 

“T thought we should find him in the 
Here comes Pepito 


madding crowd. 
Vinent.” 

The young man who now came up to 
them was very good-looking, in the bright, 
dark, animated Creole style, not tall, but 
of a well-made and active figure. His 
manner was easy and pleasant, his French 
perfect, but spoken without the distracting 
rapidity of the native utterance, and he 
greeted Rodney with warmth that was 
due in some measure to the refreshing 
apparition of a total stranger. A big 
town and a small village are, after all, alike 
in that respect, if one happens to know 
everybody who is anybody in either. 

He had been at Havana, he explained 
in answer to Rodney’s question, and there 
was nothing doing, and nothing talked of 
but a probable row in Santo Domingo, and 
the projected visit to Santiago of the 
popular Capitan-Général. There was also, 
he believed, nothing new in Santiago, with 
the welcome exception of the distinguished 
artist to whom he had just been presented, 
and to whom he made a bow worthy of 
Osric, when on Claudius’s errand to Hamlet 
bent. 

After these courtesies, the three gentle- 
men walked on together, Rodney watching 
with grave amusement the fidelity with 
which Pepito was realising his descrip- 
tion of him to Hugh, and scrupulously 
leaving him to do the talking. His 
palmetto hat was either raised or touched 
every minute; his small, brown, bony hand 
was in perpetual action, either to emphasise 
his discourse or wave a salute to some 
friend too dear to his heart to be put off 
with a bow ; his eyes were ever twinkling 
with observation, or curiosity, or memory, 
as he spied someone whom he had not yet 
reckoned up, or was reminded by the sight 
of someone whom he had, of a variety of 
anecdotes, pleasant to the narrator and 
his audience. ; 

Hugh listened, half in fear, half in hope, 
for mention of the De Rodas family, but 
none was made. Pepito had not seen 
Dojia Mercedes in the Alameda, and the 
memory-stop had not been touched in that 
particular direction. Hugh, however, pro- 
mised himself an indemnification on the 
morrow, when his new friend was to go 
with him to the Retreta, or promenade, 
in the Plaza de Armas, where he felt a 
cheerful confidence that Doiia Mercedes 
and Ines would make their appearance. 
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Play? Of course he was going to the 
play. He had dropped in at the seven 
o’clock rehearsal that morning, had the 
playbill in his pocket, and happened to 
know that all the excisions and altera- 
tions in the comedy to be presented that 
had been prescribed by the censor of 
Havana, had been rescinded by that of 
Santiago, so that it would be acted in its 
integrity. He also happened to be aware 
that the “house” would be an especially 
good one, and he was charmed to know 
that the beauty and fashion of the city 
would be displayed to so discriminating 
an observer as M. Rosslyn. All this did 
the fluent Pepito utter with the grandeur 
and the proprietorial air of a master of cere- 
monies, with interjectional remarks respect- 
ing the occupants of the passing carriages, 
now few in number, for the aforesaid 
beauty and fashion were going home to 
dine. 

Presently the three young men turned 
their steps to the then most approved 
restaurant in Santiago, and after an ex- 
cellent dinner they adjourned to the 
Teatro Real. 

Hugh Rosslyn was in high spirits. The 
oddity, the readiness, the self-complacency 
of Pepito, his total unlikeness to anybody 


he had ever previously met, were at- 
tractive to the young Englishman, whose 
life had hitherto abounded in the common- 
place. It was, then, in a pleasant mood 
that the three betook themselves to the 
play, and one of them to his fate. 





STUDIES OF OVER THE WAY. 
JAMAICA SQUARE, 

On looking back to my diary, I find it 
was only in 1872 that I left my lodgings 
in Jamaica Square, and now you might as 
welllook for Tyre and Sidon on the Syrian 
coast as for Jamaica Square in the City of 
London, Ah, how fast the wheels of time 
run on! I never had more pleasant rooms. 
The house stood at the corner of the 
square, where a narrow street issued, and 
joined us on to the great artery of trade 
hard by. Its walls were of “sound, honest 
brick-and-mortar, and its doors and stair- 
case of seasoned oak; but not all these 
structural merits could save it from the 
ravages of the demon of progress, who, by 
one whisk of his tail, swept it, and nine- 
tenths of the square besides, into the void, 
to make room for a new street and a 
District railway-station. I occupied the 
whole of the second floor, and I remember 





that, at this particular time, I was sleeping 
very badly, ofteu lying awake to hear the 
clocks strike five, and then, perhaps, sleep- 
ing till eleven that painful sleep which comes 
when body and mind are both out-worn 
and wearied. I rarely breakfasted before 
noon; and by the time I had finished my 
meal and settled myself to survey the 
world outside, I used to find that the world 
had been up and at business for some 
hours. 

The front window of my sitting-room, 
the one overlooking the square, could 
scarcely be said to have an over the way 
atall. Itis true, our square was a very small 
one, hardly wider than Portland Place, so 
that the houses opposite were by no means 
distant, but they were of an unpromising, 
unsympathetic character: hardly better than 
warehouses, any of them. I therefore 
soon shifted my writing-table to one of the 
windows at the side; and, though the light 
was not so good, I had no reason to regret 
my change, for by it I had become 
possessed of an over the way after my 
own heart. It was an old house, four 
storeys high, built after a fashion which 
showed that it had been, in its prime, a 
house of more consideration than its neigh- 
bours. The windows were high and 
narrow. Three or four steep stone steps 
led up to the door, which was ornamented 
above by one of those quaint projecting 
canopies, enriched inside with the scallop- 
shell pattern. Above the third storey 
there was an ornamental brick course, the 
mouldings of which had now almost dis- 


‘appeared under the corroding deposit of 


London smoke. Above this the roof rose 
in steep slope, covered with those rich, 
chocolate-brown flat tiles which our fore- 
fathers had the good taste to prefer to the 
hideous, hard, cold blue slates of the con- 
temporary builder. But I must be leaving 
the house and go on to speak of its 
denizens. 

The first one I recognised was a heavy, 
stout, square-built man with long hair; a 
misshapen, bulbous nose; and thick lips. 
He was invariably the first to sally forth, 
and sometimes I failed to mark his return. 
Then there was a tall, slim young man, 
with a pale face and dark, piercing eyes. He 
generally went out in company with another, 
who was, as far as appearances went, the 
very opposite to himself, This latter was of 
middle height, strongly built, with square 
shoulders, and a fresh, rosy face, well 
covered with a closely-curling light brown 
beard. These two latter, either separately 
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or together, went out every afternoon. 
The big man sometimes stayed within doors 
all day long. 

It happened the very afternoon when I 
had satisfactorily accounted for all the 
exits and the entrances ; when I had care- 
fully sifted the peculiarities of the three 
strange men who lived over the way; that 
I had a visit from Simpson: and when I 
taxed him with having lately neglected me, 
he excused himself by saying that he had 
been for the past month in Paris. This 
was in 1871—in April, if I remember aright, 
and at that period Paris and the Commune 
were the points towards which men’s 
thoughts and discourse turned invariably. 
For the time I forgot my own story which 
I had to unfold, and sat spellbound, as I 
listened to the tales of horror and adven- 
ture which my friend had to tell of the 
awful days following the second siege. 
Just as he was finishing, the door opposite 
opened, and the two young men went out. 
I at once called Simpson’s attention to 
them, and likewise to the other, the stout, 
ill-looking man, who followed them after a 
very brief interval. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my en- 
quiring glance, “Iknow themall. I heard 
much about them from my friends in Paris, 
and I think I know why they are all come 
over to England; at any rate I will try 
and find out, and let you know.” 

He took his leave and I saw no more of 
him for a week. During this interval—I 
could never mark the exact day—my three 
Frenchmen from over the way vanished. 
I watched unremittingly for almost four- 
and-twenty hours, and not one of them 
either went out or came in. I was sitting 
perplexed, and a little annoyed over this 
new complication, wishing that Simpson 
would come and tell me the result of his 
search, when he silently entered the room 
and sat down beside me. I could see by 
the look on his face that he had something 
to tell me, and so it turned out. 

“So your neighbours have gone?” he 
said with his peculiar smile; “I thought 
they would not live long under the same 
roof. Poor Raoul! he had not the heart 
to come back ; but now, if you have time 
to. listen, I will tell you all about them.” 

I will tell the story, as near as I can, in 
the words of the narrator. < 

The tall, dark, young man was named 
Pierre Lagrange, and his friend, the one 
with the light-brown beard, Raoul de 
Pontigny. Lagrange was a man of won- 
derful abilities, and when he was a student 





at the Ecole Polytechnique, he took nearly 
all the prizes of his year. Everyone pre- 
dicted for him a brilliant future, and 
brilliant rewards might very likely have 
been his had he not been gifted with 
certain qualities — virtues, old-fashioned 
people would call them, perhaps—which 
qualities were very much at a discount at 
that period, especially if the possessor 
thereof might have any idea of seeking 
preferment from the Government of the 
Second Empire. Pierre Lagrange was a 
young man of the most uncompromising 
honesty. The word “opportunism” had 
not then come to the front as a unit of the 
politician’s vocabulary ; but it may be taken 
to express all that Lagrange held in deepest 
detestation. He was stubborn of will and 
rough of speech, and he certainly would 
have been just as unable as he was unwill- 
ing to cringe to and flatter the gang of 
adventurers, who had made their way into 
the Government bureaux. To crown all, 
he was firmly possessed with the convic- 
tion that the existing Empire was by no 
means the best of all possible Empires, 

As he did not possess the gift of reti- 
cence, this last terrible sin of his was soon 
made known amongst his companions, and 
even in circles far beyond. The report of 
his shortcomings was soon brought to that 
coterie of semi-official political kidnappers, 
who were always on the look-out to entico 
any young man of promise into the service 
of the powers that were; and they must 
have satisfied themselves that he was a 
sinner beyond redemption, for the Marquis 
de la Planquette, the Minister of the 
Interior, shook his head and frowned, 
when Pierre’s name was suggested to him 
for an appointment by a deputy who was 
a friend of Lagrange pére. Years went 
by, and men who were miles behind him 
in attainments walked over his head into 
that Frenchman’s paradise—an office with 
little to do, underlings to bully, and a 
punctually-paid salary —simply because 
their backs were more supple than his own. 
Pierre had a small fortune, which had 
come to him from his mother; and this, 
together with what he picked up as a 
reviewer of scientific books, sufficed for his 
needs, But things were not going well 
with him, seeing that he was the nearest 
approach that France could show to a senior 
wrangler; and it seemed likely that he 
would end his days as a bookseller’s hack, 
when the Minister, moved by what 
influence will never be known, made him 
inspector of “Ponts et Chaussées” in a 
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remote district of the Department of the 
Groseille, 

Pierre Lagrange, though he would never 
have stooped to ask the Government for a 
place, or have accepted one which involved 
the slightest compromise of his principles, 
had no scruples in taking an office in which 
he was merely required to give good service 
in return for the pay of the State. There 
was something of the enthusiast in him, 
but he had, nevertheless, common-sense 
enough to see that the roads and bridges 
must be kept in good order, whether 
one lived under an Emperor, a King, a 
President, or a Provisional Government. 

So Pierre departed to his district, and 
there he went on for four or five years, 
keeping his employés in order, and learn- 
ing with how much red tape the State was 
governed. No new works were projected. 
Instead of building aqueducts and tunnel- 
ling mountains, Pierre spent his days in 
measuring up heaps of broken stones, and 
making estimates for concrete foundations. 
It was poor work for a man of his calibre. 
His predecessor had evidently regarded it 
as something altogether beneath him, for 
he had always accepted, unchecked, the 
figures of the workmen. Pierre worked 
on totally different lines, and took nothing 
on trust. The consequence was that, at 
the end of the first year, he found that he 
had saved the State several thousands of 
francs, and had made for himself a personal 
enemy of every stone-breaker in his 
district. 

But one day there came a letter to 
Pierre from M. de Coussac, the engineer- 
in-chief of the department, saying that it 
was proposed to construct a new road 
from the town of X: to L——. Pierre 
was ordered at once to prepare a report as 
to the advantages of the proposed route— 
a copy of which was enclosed in the official 
letter—and forward it to M. de Coussac. 
Pierre knew every yard of the district 
through which M. de Coussac proposed to 
make his new road; and, as soon as he 
had cast his eye over the elaborately 
drawn plan, he saw that he would have to 
say something as to the disadvantages, as 
well as the advantages, of M. de Coussac’s 
grand new road. The direct route between 
the two towns lay almost in a straight line 
along the banks of a river. It offered no 
engineering difficulties. The track, half 
horse path, half farm road, might be 
levelled and constructed into a first-rate 
road at a very small cost; but if M. 
de Coussac’s grand scheme should be 





carried out—it went through a limestone 
hill, and traversed a swamp on a bridge a 
mile long—the work would run into many 
millions of francs, and would only shorten 
the distance by half a kilometre. In the 
course of an hour Pierre had mastered all 
the defects in the official scheme. He set 
to work to prepare the necessary arguments 
in favour of what he very justly considered 
the natural course for the proposed road, 
and when this was done he betook himself 
to the chief town of the department to 
talk the matter over with M. de Coussac, 
Hitherto, Pierre Lagrange had had no more 
to do with his chief than was necessary in 
the course of office routine. From M. de 
Coussac’s manner Pierre was sure that 
some of those reports which had delayed 
his promotion so long had found their 
way to the department of the Groseille, 
for his reception had always been of the 
coldest ; but on this particular morning 
M. de Coussac rose with a smile, and said 
he was delighted to see M. Lagrange, for 
he wanted particularly to have a word 
with him about the new road. 

And before his subordinate left the 
room, M. de Coussac had heard a gocd 
deal about the new road—more than he 
cared to hear, in fact. He had the tradi- 
tional capacious waistcoat and bald head of 
the high official, and he besprinkled the 
one with snuff, and flicked the flies 
viciously from the other, as Pierre shook 
the sawdust out of the official doll. By 
the time the interview was over, M. de 
Caussac was in a towering rage. This 
young fellow, with his masterful manner, 
and his measurements and quantities all 
ready at his fingers’ ends, was not at all 
the sort of man he had been used to deal 
with, What had this understrapper to do 
with the cost of the work? He ought to 
have been grateful that the Government 
had given him a bridge to build and a hill 
to pierce, instead of coming there with his 
fine talk about economy. Besides, it was 
of vital importance that the official scheme 
should be carried out in its exactness; 
for M. Bronqueil, the owner of the swamp 
and the limestone hill in question, was 
very anxious to sell them to the Govern- 
ment, and M. Bronqueil was a man 
whom the Government wanted particularly 
to keep in a good temper just at that 
moment, 

Pierre, unconscious of all the mischief 
he had stirred up, went back to his 
district, and set to work upon a plan of 
the road as he maintained it ought to be 
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made, and in less than a fortnight M. de 
Coussac was in possession of a scheme for 
the construction of the road at about 
one fourth of the cost of the official project. 
This, however, M. de Coussac put aside ina 
drawer, and redoubled his solicitations to 
the Minister to set about the work at once, 
for M. Bronqueil was getting very unsettled 
in his political faith, and there was no 
saying whether he might not before long 
lend his voice—a very loud and persuasive 
one—to swell the ridiculous clamour in 
favour of constitutionalism, a clamour 
which was already waxing louder than 
the loyal adherents of his Imperial Majesty 
liked to hear. 

But M. de Coussac was a little too late. 
The constitutional breeze, though feeble 
at first, had rapidly gathered strength, and 
had by this time grown into a hurricane 
powerful enough to upset the Government 
of which the Marquis de la Planquette was 
a member, and to waft M. Ollivier and his 
colleagues into the seats of power. 

Pierre Lagrange, however, had not been 
blind to the signs of approaching change. 
He had written to M. de Coussac on the 
subject of his alternative plan, but the only 
answer he got wasa snubbing in the shape 
of a curt official letter, informing him that 
it was no part of his duty to draw up plans 
for the Government, and hinting that any 
repetition of such a proceeding might be 
regarded by the Ministry as a waste of 
time, and dealt with accordingly. When 
the breeze before alluded to showed signs 
of freshening into a gale, and when the 
Marquis de la Planquette was sent to the 
right-about, Pierre took the bold step of 
sending the two plans entire to the Ministry 
in Paris, with appropriate comments on the 
merits of his own, and on the imperfections 
of that which had found so much favour in 
the eyes of his own chief. 

Nowadays people are too much occupied 
with the tragic exit of M. Ollivier’s con- 
stitutional ministry to concern themselves 
much about its early promise. It was to 
be a ministry of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform, and of reform especially. As the 
reformers could not set to work without 
subject matter, they had to cast about in 
search of a suitable abuse, and as the wife 
of one of the new Ministers had a violent 
dislike to Madame de Coussac, it was 
decreed that the administration of the 
department of the Gironde should be over- 
hauled as a sort of experiment. The 
report of Pierre Lagrange came in most 
opportunely. M. de Coussac was strongly 





censured and dismissed from his post, only 
very narrowly escaping a criminal prosecu- 
tion for fraudulent dealing with public 
money. 

If the ministry of M. Ollivier had gon 
on reforming abuses, cashiering rascally 
De Coussacs, rewarding meritorious 
Lagranges, and seeing that the bridges 
and roads were made to serve the public 
needs rather than to enrich men like 
M. Bronqueil, it would never have made 
for itself the figure in history which it now 
enjoys, and France might have been richer 
by two provinces. In the month of June 
Pierre was summoned to Paris. His friends 
all said that his time had come at last, and 
that for the future the Department of the 
Groseille must get its bridges and roads 
looked after by somebody else. He 
presented himself at the Ministry, brimful 
of his scheme, expecting to be sent back, 
at the end of a week at the latest, with 
authority to begin the new road at once, 

This belief of honest Pierre’s will make 
it plain to everybody that he knew little 
of the ways of men in office, and of the 
quicksands that beset them. M. Bron- 
queil, it seemed, had become by this time 
strictly constitutional, and, as the new 
Ministers were still a little shaky on their 
legs, they, too, were beginning to doubt 
whether it would be prudent to cross the 
wishes of so influential a citizen. So 
Pierre had to wait week after week till 
June passed, and July came, and by the 
middle of July the Government of France 
had taken in hand a job big enough to 
employ all their energies, without attend- 
ing to the roads, new or old, of the depart- 
ment of the Groseille. Pierre did not 
spend all his time in the ante-chamber of 
M. le Ministre. He looked up his old 
friends, notably Raoul de Pontigny, his 
mostintimate chum of theold Polytechnique 
days, and then there was his young brother, 
Louis, nominally reading law, but really 
courting the Muses, and indulging in some 
rather perilous coquetry with the genius of 
revolution. Louis was a poet, and young; 
and men of this sort, who live under an 
absolute government, are usually terrible 
fellows on such subjects as tyrannicide, the 
majesty of man, and so forth. Fortunately 
for his skin, M. Louis Lagrange could fiud 
nobody willing to print the bloodthirsty 
verses he scribbled by the ream. Pierre 
was forced to wade through rolls of 
Alexandrines, the first time he climbed up 
to the attic where the poet lodged, and 
though he smiled and commended, he 
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was fain to admit to himself that it was 
not merely the sedition that was in them 
which made the poems go begging for a 
publisher. 

Raoul de Pontigny was a “ gay dog,” a 
“pretty boy,” light-hearted, open-handed, 
and possessed with an enormous respect 
for his old friend, although Pierre’s coat 
was none of the smartest. He slapped 
Pierre on the shoulder, and said he must 
show him something of life in Paris, and 
proceeded to do so at once by carrying him 
off to a breakfast at Lambeaux’s, where 
Malle. Delphine, of the Folies Histrioniques, 
and her friend, Mdlle. Kleber, made up a 
snug party. After the ice had once been 
broken, Pierre saw plenty of Parisian 
“life”; and he euded by doing what no 
man in his senses ought to have done, 
least of all a man with a mind perfectly 
balanced by a Polytechnique training—he 
fell head over ears in love with Malle. 
Delphine; and, by the time Woerth had 
been fought, and when the wonderful new 
mitrailleuses were en route for Berlin, he 
was careless whether his new road should 
be made or not; careless even about the 
course of the war, so long as the fair 
Delphine would give him her smiles and 


allow him to spend his money upon her. 


Well, it was his folly. Many learned 
men have their folly ; some of them, indeed, 
are not content with one. He went on 
sighing. Surely, Delphine never had so 
easy a conquest before. She did not need 
to use the clumsiest of her pretences to 
befool him. Meantime, Sedan came, and 
as the German host drew near to Paris, 
Delphine thought she would rather read of 
the coming siege in London than face its 
discomforts on the sacred soil of France. 
So she wrote to Pierre, telling him that 
she had been called to the bed of a sick 
sister in London, and exhorting him to 
bear himself like a hero, and rush to the 
front to hurl back the barbarous invader, 
should he show his face before the fair 
capital of the world. 

Raoul stayed in his beloved Paris till 
the Jast moment. Then he, too, having no 
taste for possible banquets of horseflesh 
and black bread, took flight to fog-haunted 
Albion. Pierre, somewhat piqued by the 
flight of his mistress and his friend, offered 
his services to the Government, and General 
Trochu, knowing something of his story, 
give him a post of honour and respon- 
sibility. Young Louis, partly through his 
brother’s influence, came well to the front. 


By this time he was twanging his revolu- 





tionary lyre with a will, and his forte 
seemed to lie in the denunciations of 
tyrants in general, rather than in fighting 
the Prussians at the city gates. 

At last came the end. Pierre, disgusted 
with the fractious incapacity of the men 
who had been proclaiming themselves 
“ sublime” fox the last three months, went 
to England to seek for Delphine, whom he 
had pictured sitting by her sick sister’s bed. 
and worn out by her vigil of duty. He 
put up at a French hotel, called on 
Delphine, and found her looking surpris- 
ingly well considering all she had gone 
through ; hunted up Raoul, who told him 
there was plenty of fun and “spree” to be 
found in London, if one knew how to look 
for it; and, finally, on his return to his 
hotel, found himself seated next to his old 
chief, M. de Coussac, who, to Pierre’s 
surprise, showed no sign of resentment for 
the past, but remarked, with a sigh, that 
it behoved all Frenchmen to sink their 
differences now. 

He asked Pierre to call on him at his 
lodgings in Jamaica Square. 

‘There are rooms vacant in the house,” 
he said. “Why not come? It is cheaper, 
and you can always dine here as I do.” 

In less than a week both Pierre and 
Raoul were established in the house near 
Jamaica Square. Raoul gave a little dinner 
at a, restaurant near, at which Delphine and 
De Coussac were both present, and during 
the festival Pierre several times fancied 
that his ex-chief was more polite than 
necessary to Delphine. 

A day or two after, as he was going to 
call upon her, he saw a man leave her door, 
whom he could have sworn to be M. de 
Coussac ; but Delphine, when interrogated, 
shook her pretty head and said he must 
not be a jealous goose—it was all his absurd 
fancy. 

In time came the news that the Versailles 
troops were at last inside Paris, and a few 
days after this De Coussac cams. into 
Pierre’s room, and told him that he had 
just read, in a letter from Paris, that Louis 
Lagrange had been an active leader under 
the Commune, and was now in prison, from 
whence he would certainly only come out 
to trial and execution, unless some steps 
were taken to get at the new set of rulers. 
There was a certain Colonel Miribel, now 
in high command, and if they could get 
the right side of this warrior, De Coussac 
thought the unhappy boy might be saved. 
Pierre, of course, in his grief and perplexity, 
was for rushing off to Paris at once; but 
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De Coussac checked him, saying he was not 
at all sure that Mdlle. Delphine, if she could 
be prevailed upon to undertake the mission, 
would not be the better envoy. Where 
soldiers had to be dealt with, women had 
always the turn in their favour. 

Pierre went off at once to find Delphine. 
Miribel — Miribel? The name seemed 
somehow familiar in his ear. He asked 
Delphine if she had ever heard it before. 
The lady blushed, and hesitated a little ; 
but, recovering herself, she said with a 
smile that she knew it well. Colonel 
Miribel was the friend of her friend, Paula 
Martinot. 

Poor Pierre clapped his hands with joy. 
Delphine must start for Paris at once. He 
had money, and could get more. She must 
take it all, and do the best she could. Her 
friend, no doubt, would have some in- 
fluence with Colonel Miribel, and if more 
money should be wanting to move that 
hero’s compassion, then Delphine must 
telegraph to London at once. Having sent 
off his embassy, he returned to Jamaica 
Square with a lighter heart. 

When he told Raoul what he had done 
that worthy looked a little grave, and 
enquired how much money Mdlle. Delphine 
had taken away with her. 

“T think I should have gone myself, 
Pierre,” he said. 

Pierre’s countenance fell, and he felt a 
deadly sinking at his heart; but at that 
moment De Coussac came into the room, 
and affirmed, after matters had been ex- 
plained to him, that Pierre had done very 
well, and that the life of the talented 
young poet was as good as saved. 

The next day De Coussac also went to 
Paris, and, after an absence of about ten 
days, came back, and told Pierre that, 
after some difficulty, things had been put 
in the right train. 

“T am expecting a man over from Paris 
to-morrow, who will bring us the good 
news,” he said. ‘“ You go and dine at the 
Hotel St. Germain at seven. I will bring 
my friend to join you at table if I can; 
but in any case we will not be later than 
eight.” 

Till seven o’clock on the morrow Pierre 
was in a fever of excitement. There was 
a gap of eight years between the ages of the 
two brothers, and from the time Pierre 
had left his home he had seen very little of 
Louis. Their paths in life had lain wide 
apart, and there was little sympathy be- 
tween them as far as their aims and 
aspirations went; but now, when the silly 





boy had thrust his neck into the halter, 
Pierre found out that the brother-bond was 
much stronger than he had ever suspected. 
He took Raoul with him to the Hotel 
St. Germain, and the two sat down toa 
dinner for which Pierre, at least, had but 
little appetite. 

The salle &4 manger of the hotel was the 
transformed chop-room of an old English 
coffee-house. The tables were set out in 
recesses, divided stable-fashion by high 
wooden partitions, with curtains at the 
top. 

The two entered one of these near the 
door, and as they did so they could hear 
that another party was dining, and dining 
well, too, in a box a little farther down the 
room. The champagne-corks were pop- 
ping freely, and several voices — French 
voices — rose from behind the curtains. 
One of them, the hoarse, guttural voice of 
a man, seemed to overpower the rest; but 
Pierre could hear enough to convince him 
that one at least of the party was of the 
gentler sex. 

Presently the hoarse voice called out : 

“ Frangois! Monsieur, est il 14?” 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

** Ah, then now we will have mademoi- 
selle’s story. Another glass of Pommery 
before you begin, mademoiselle.” 

And then a woman began to speak. At 
the first word she uttered—her voice was 
now heard distinctly for the first time— 
Pierre laid down his knife and fork, and 
began to listen with fixed gaze and parted 
lips. ‘ What a fuss you make, mon gros, 
about this bagatelle, as if it was a great 
stroke to dupe a fool! Ah, well! of all 
fools give me a learned fool, one stuffed 
with all the learning that the Ecole Poly- 
technique can cram into him.” 

** Mademoiselle has an experience vast 
and varied, you see,” said the hoarse voice. 

“Now, let me go on,” said the woman. 
“Well, my fool told me that he had a 
brother who was a Communard, and in 
prison, and went down on his knees to me 
to go over to Paris to try and get the 
young rascal out of the scrape. He did 
something more than this, though. He 
gave me all the money he had with him to 
bribe the President of the Court; and now 
comes the joke, for really itis a good joke 
after all. Who do you think the President 
was?” 

The woman paused, and several names 
were suggested in answer to her enquiry, 
but no one hit on the right, for she went 
on: “None of you can guess, Why, 
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Miribel ; mon cher ami Miribel. So one 
morning, after Miribel had introduced 
M. Louis Lagrange to the firing-party, he 
called for me in his‘ breack,’ and we weut 
and had a charming little breakfast at 
Versailles with some of the money M. Pierre 
Lagrange had given me to bribe the Pre- 
sident with. It isn’t a bad story, is it?” 

And then a shout of laughter went up 
from the box where the revellers sat. 

While the woman was speaking, Pierre 
had moved out into the middle of the room, 
and now stood with his hands gripping 
hard the rail of a chair, and an awful look 
upon his face, in which rage and agony 
strove for mastery. Almost before the 
laughter had ceased, he rushed forward, 
and stood at the entrance of the box, 
where Mdlle. Delphine was just drinking 
the last of her glass of Pommery. De 
Coussac, who was seated next her, rose, and 
with a smile of deadly malignity upon his 
face, and with a voice no longer disguised, 
said: “ Ah, M. Lagrange, you are just in 
time to drink a glass of wine with us before 
you go off to lay before the new Govern- 
ment your plan for the grand road in 
the——” 

They were the last words he ever spoke, 
for Pierre drew a pistol from his breast, 


and shot him through the head. Delphine 
screamed, and rushed from the table, but 
the next moment she fell, bleeding from a 
wound in her side, and Pierre, turning the 
weapon against his own breast, pulled the 
trigger, and fell back a corpse. 





GA IRA, 1810. 

BEATEN backward in the press, 

Reeled the old Fourteenth ; 
And in triumph shrill arose, 
The yell of the triumphant foes, 
As, where the British Lion flew, 
Flaunting ‘‘ white, and red, and blue,” 
For well the fiery Frenchmen knew 

The fame of the Fourteenth. 


Beaten backward in the press, 
Reeled the old Fourteenth ; 
Cheerily their Colonel spoke, 
As the red line round him broke, 
Laughing, waving with his hand, 
To the leader of the band, 
As again they took their stand, 
The men of the Fourteenth. 
**Play the Frenchman’s march,” he said, 
The chief of the Fourteenth. 
“Strike it up—strike loud and clear ; 
As I stand before you here, 
We will prove our mettle soon ; 
Kre yon pale sun rides at noon, 
We'll beat them to their own brave tune, 
We, men of the Fourteenth !” 
Joyously the cheer arose, 
‘rom the old Fourteenth ; 
**Ca ira!” loud, full, and strong, 
Rang the rallied ranks along ; 





English hearts and steel were good ; 
Rushing onward like a flood, 
Naught their furious charge withstood, 
The charge of the Fourteenth. 
Ca ira! they play it yet 
In the old Fourteenth ; 
In memory of the glorious day 
When they swept their foes away ! 
In memory of the right begun, 
When, beneath the eathawe sun, 
To the Frenchman’s tune they won, 
The men of the Fourteenth ! 





MILK FAIR. 


THE last days of a fair, and of a fair 
which has lasted without interruption for a 
couple of centuries, more or less: a harm- 
less, quiet kind of fair, as mild as the milk 
from which it takes its name, and in which 
the only orgies were in the way of an 
excessive consumption of ginger-beer, and 
the only temptation in a display of cakes 
and bull’s-eyes. Surely here is a melan- 
choly occasion, which may be improved by 
a short retrospect of the history of the 
menaced institution. We say ‘‘ menaced” 
advisedly, for, up to the time of writing, 
the threatened evictions have not been 
completed. The shades of evening were 
falling over St. James’s Park, a gentle 
drizzle pattered among the trees, the Mall 
and wide parade-ground of the Horse 
Guards were almost deserted, and still in 
the familiar corner by Spring Gardens two 
stalls, one at each end of the little row, 
remained erect, and a couple of cows stood 
dejectedly tethered to the railings, as a 
reminder that Milk Fair was not yet entirely 
a thing of the past. On the footboard of 
ore of the stalls sat two old ladies in 
black, who seemed to be mourning over 
the ruins of their neighbours’ tenements, 
which were piled on the roadway, a con- 
fused heap of boards and rafters—while a 
young girl was keening an eye on the cow, 
and polishing the glasses and the great 
white bowl, suggestive of curds-and-whey, 
as if in some faint expectation that these 
might be wanted another day. 

And, indeed, if the claims of long pre- 
scription have any weight, such as they 
have in the case of more dignified persons 
and more pretentious institutions, these 
poor stall-keepers may hope for a little 
grace. From father to son, from mother 
to daughter, these stalls have been handed 
down, and if the tenure of them has always 
been on sufferance, yet the sufferance of the 
Ranger of the Royal Parks would have 
been considered by most people as a good 
title, and one that was not likely to be 
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lightly set aside. The old lady who is 
sitting there so disconsolately, is seventy 
years old, and has stood there serving at 
her stall for fifty years or more, and the 
worthy proprietor of the cows represents 
a family who have been even longer on 
the ground. And now they are told to 
take themselves off, and find a place if 
they can in the wilderness of London. A 
hopeful prospect, certainly, looking to the 
crushing and crowding for any place where 
a living may be made, however poor. 
Truly, this would not have been done to 
the poor dependents at their gates by any 
of the four Georges, whatever their failings 
may have been, nor yet by the Stuart 
race before them. Let us hope that it may 
not remain as a record of the enlightened 
reign of Victoria, 

But, apart from the ruin involved for 
unoffending people, it seems a pity to lose 
a link, however slight, with a picturesque 
and varied past. For in the cows and 
milk-cans, and bowls of junket, we have 
a faint echo of the more joyous outdoor 
life of other centuries. Perhaps the 
summers were longer and more genial then, 
and the east winds did not blow with such 
cruel persistence; perhaps people were 
more robust, and less liable to chills and 
bronchial affections; but anyhow, they 
lived a good deal more in the open air, and 
if the degrees of social rank were more 
strongly marked, people of all classes mixed 
together a good deal more. With a few 
shillings in your pocket, in the days of the 
Merry Monarch, you might dine hob-a-nob 
in Spring Gardens with Countesses and 
Duchesses. There is the fair Shrewsbury, 
the Countess commemorated by Pope, in 
connection with Cliveden’s proud alcove, 
dining with Captain Howard in a little 
booth under the trees; the invincible 
Jermyn is ogling the flighty Countess, and 
making fun of her cavalier. There will be 
a meeting to-morrow in the fields close by, 
and rapiers will gleam and deadly wounds 
be given. 

If you walk through Spring Gardens 
to-day you will find everywhere a process 
of petrifaction going on. There were 
pleasant homes there once—clever sur- 
geons and thriving professional men in- 
habited those houses which still have about 
them a little of the greenery of old Spring 
Gardens, But now everything is Admiralty, 
and it is the expansion of the Admiralty— 
in its official Tite Barnacle capacity, for it 
does not seem to expand so much in the 
way of fighting-ships—which threatens the 





poor stall-keepers of Milk Fair with 
extinction. 

Little thought Mr. Pepys, who managed 
the affairs of the Admiralty in a back 
garden in Seething Lane, that his suc- 
cessors would come to take up so much 
room in the world. And Mr. Pepys, no 
doubt, had often refreshed himself with a 
can of milk on his way to the Court in 
Whitehall, while noisy milk-folk were call- 
ing, “A can of milk, ladies! A can of 
red cow’s milk, sir!” 

If this poor, expiring Milk Fair could 
write its memoirs, what a strange, quaint 
chronicle it would make, even if restricted 
to the immediate ground about the stalls 
—the historic Mall, now stretched lonely 
and deserted before us in the drizzling 
rain, with here and there a belated civil 
servant hurrying homewards under his 
umbrella. 

First of all might be remembered a 
gloomy procession in the early morning, 
the trees dripping moisture, the way lined 
with stern Puritan soldiers ; the King, all 
in black, except for his white lace collar, 
his face pale but resigned; a handful of 
his gentlemen hurrying bareheaded before 
him, and the stern guards closing up 
behind—a sad procession to Whitehall and 
the scaffold. 

And then the grim Protector may have 
had a word or two to say to the jolly milk- 
girls, all Royalists at heart, no doubt, 
especially as the Lady Protectress herself 
“very providentially,” according to a 
writer of the time, “kept cows in St. 
James’s Park.” 

But altogether to the mind of Milk 
Fair would be the Restoration, with crowds 
of gallants and gay sparks always throng- 
ing about Whitehall, and gay dames who 
were not too proud to drink of the foaming 
milk-can. There might be seen King 
Charles playing with his dogs and feeding 
the ducks, or strolling along the Mall with 
a knot of gay courtiers, while Mrs. Nelly 
looked on from a terrace above, and ex- 
changed gay badinage with the party. 
And Mrs, Nelly, who had been a flower- 
girl once, and always kept a kindly heart 
for poor girls, was, no doubt, a good 
customer at Milk Fair. 

The other beauties, too—Milk Fair knew 
them all. The stately Castlemaine, the 
fascinating Louise, and La belle Stuart, 
with “her sweet eye, little Roman nose, 
and excellent taille.” A taille, by the way, 


‘that is still preserved for posterity on the 


copper coinage, where the armed Britannia, 
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who sits and rules the waves with her long 
trident, is no other than the presentment of 
the fair Stuart. 

Here, too, we might learn all about the 
game of Pall Mall, when the King took 
the Mall and struck the ball, as in the 
Arabian Nights—a game for which, as its 
name implies, the Mall was originally laid 
out, kept firm and even, and covered with 
powdered cockle-shells, so that the ball 
might travel fast. And within sight of 
Milk Fair was the only scuffle that was 
made for James the Second’s crown, when 
the Prince of Orange’s men marched to 
relieve the King’s guard at St. James’s 
Palace, and Lord Craven drew his sword 
upon the relief. 

With the fall of the Stuarts, royalty 
ceased to be a familiar figure about Milk 
Fair. Instead, we have the soberer forms 
of the wits, divines, and statesmen of the 
days of good Queen Anne. Swift appears in 
| the intoxication of power, reading Stella’s 
letters as he walksalong. And then, writes 
Warburton the divine, apropos of pastoral 
poetry, “I would recommend to our good 
friend Mason, a voyage, now and then, 
with me round the Park. What can afford 
nobler hints for pastoral than the cows 
and the milk-women at your entrance from 
Spring Gardens ?” 

Familiar, too, in Milk Fair would be the 
thick-set figure of Corporal John, as his 
soldiers called him—the hero of Blenheim 
—and Duchess Sarah, the termagant ; and, 
later on, it had a@ fine view of his funeral, 
as they pulled down the garden-wall of 
Marlborough House to make a way for the 
coffin. Often had the guns fired for his 
victories, threatening to turn the milk in 
the pails, and now they boomed over his 
coffin on its way to Westminster Abbey. 

All this time the fashionable world 
thronged to the Mall, and in the long 
summer evenings the place would be alive 
with gay dames, patched and painted, 
hooped and farthingaled, with rich laced 
aprons and flounced petticoats ; the men 
with square-tailed velvet coats, and huge 
periwigs, and diamond-buckled shoes, and 
pearl-coloured silk stockings. . 


Let your talk, like your dress, be fantastic and odd, 
And you'll shine in the Mall, ’tis the taste & la mode. 


A fine time for Milk Fair this, with 
syllabubs, and junkets, and rich clotted- 
cream in china bowls, all in demand till 
midnight struck, for not till then did the 
gay crowd disperse. 

How different now is midnight in the 
Mall, with its homeless casuals shivering 





on its benches, and wretched women lurk- 
ing among the trees ! 

To the fantastic costume of the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century suc- 
ceeded a kind of pastoral simplicity, which 
was not out of keeping with Milk Fair, 
and once more royal Princesses sometimes 
appeared in the Mall. But the fair has 
never since noticed quite such fast young 
women as then sometimes made their 
appearance on the scene, Lady Betty 
meets her friends somewhere by the fair. 
“ There’s five of us,” she cries; “let us 
all set out arms akimbo and spread the 
Mall.” <‘Sneer all the men!” suggests 
one. “Jostle all the women!” cries 
another, 

And now Horace Walpole appears on 
the scene, and Lady Caroline Petersham 
musters her company in the Mall for a 
frolic at Vauxhall. The beautiful Gun- 
nings bring a crowd about them by their 
beauty as they walk in the Mall; and the 
hearts of the milk-girls are almost in their 
mouths as a dark-looking stranger saunters 
up and down, for it is an open secret that 
this is Charles Stuart, the young Pretender, 
who has come to take a quiet glance at the 
Kingdom that might have been his. 

Then there is a quiet, stout, elderly 
citizen who often looks round the fair, 
ogling the girls, too, in a shy way, and all 
in the interest of his profession, for this 
is the noted author of Pamela and 
Clarissa, who has walked over from 
Chelsea, and has an approving glance for 
virtuous milkmaids. Still more familiar 
is Fielding, with inked ruffles and claret- 
stains on his tarnished lace coat, taking 
the air and perhaps a glass of milk to get 
the taste of Bow Street out of his mouth. 
And here swims along Lady Bellaston, 
and the swaggering Captains and the gay 
young bloods of the day exchange greet- 
ings with their annalist. 

Often, too, the Mall would be crowded 
with the sporting world to witness some 
exciting foot-race, such as that of Garth 
the physician against the Duke of Grafton 
at two hundred yards, which the author of 
“The Dispensary” won easily enough. And 
hopping-matches, too, were once in high 
favour, all which brought people to the 
Mall and customers to the fair. 

Matches of another kind were often 
made upon the Mall, too, such as that of 
handsome Tracey and the butterwoman’s 
daughter of Craven Street, when the parson 
of Craven Chapel was knocked up in the 
middleofthe night to unite the ardent lovers ; 
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or that of handsome Frank Delaval, with 
the rich widow of sixty, who was intro- 
duced to him just by Milk Fair. “Bless 
you, don’t talk of honeymoon !” said Frank 
to one whowas rallying him on his nuptials ; 
“it’s harvest-moon with me.” 

But what more affected the milk people, 
was the appointment of Lord Orford as 
Ranger, who, though he got three thousand 
a year out of the post, was very stingy 
with the milk- women, and made them 
pay three shillings a week instead of half- 
a-crown as heretofore for the grazing of 
their cows on the grass-plots between the 
avenues. 

And about this time—the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, that is—we have the 
following account of Milk Fair by a French 
visitor: ‘ Agreeably to this rural sim- 
plicity, most of the cows are driven about 
noon and evening to the gate which leads 
from the park to the quarter of Whitehall. 
Tied to posts at the extremity of the grass- 
plots, they swill passengers with their 
milk, which is served, with all the cleanli- 
ness peculiar to the English, in little mugs 
at the rate of a penny a mug.” 

Other French people were soon to throng 
about the milk-cans in the Mall—the 
heralds of the emigration from the Revolu- 
tion: Madame de Genlis, and the beautiful 
Pamela, the pretty, fragile Princesse de 
Lamballe, soon to perish under the 
guillotine. But although the French emi- 
gration brought a temporary brilliance to 
the scene, with the close of the eighteenth 
century vanished all the reputation of the 
Mall as a place of fashionable resort. 

From that epoch Milk Fair has had to 
rely chiefly on the support of the general 
public—the holiday-makers; the country- 
cousins, who come up to see the sights; 
the nursemaids with their little charges ; 
those, too, who have been working at the 
early markets, and who, in fine weather, 
sleep out the day in the park and evade 
the cost of a lodging. Still, all the fates 
and rejoicings that have brought people 
to the park have brought some amount of 
grist to the Milk Fair. Among them was the 
great display, in 1814, at the overthrow of 
Napoleon, which was also the centenary of 
the House of Brunswick—when the whole 
park was lighted up with coloured lamps, 
and Buckingham Palace was in a blaze of 
fireworks. The day following all London 
crowded into the park, where there was 
music all day long, and dancing on the 
grass till far into the night. 

Then there was the Queen’s coronation, 





with its grand display, remembered by 
some of the present stall-keepers, when 
night was turned into day ; and more still 
can recall the Crimean fireworks in 1856, 
which was, perhaps, the last time we have 
let ourselves go, as a nation, in the way of 
rejoicing. 

It seems a pity, surely, with all this 
long record that the days of Milk Fair 
should be shortened by official interference. 
It has given a bare living, of late years, to 
a number of honest people—and it would 
be a graceful act on the part of the Ranger, 
who has a well-earned reputation for a 
kindly philanthropy, to let the old people 
sit out their Milk Fair to the end. 





THE CALDER VALLEY, 


THE valley of the Yorkshire Calder, 
though little visited by tourists from a 
distance, is one of the most beautiful of 
those waterways amongst the hills for 
which the West Riding is famous. Wharfe, 
with the abbey of Bolton standing by its 
side, with the Strid and its traditions of 
the leap of Romillé ; and Barden Tower, 
where lived the “ Shepherd Lord ;” may 
be more romantic, but the Calder has a 
characteristic beauty of its own, and its 
course is stored with traditions, too. There 
are wild moorlands about its source, and 
where its tributary rills arise—places where 
the heather blooms, and the grouse fly, and 
the wind blows freely—and these confluent 
waters, flowing through wooded “ deans,” 
over their stony beds, where trees dip in 
the stream, swell the volume of the river, 
which, ever and anon receiving such addi- 
tions, winds its way eastward under the 
rocky escarpments and wooded hills that 
mark its course. ‘Trade, it is true, has 
built factories in places on the banks, and 
the waters lower down are somewhat 
tinged with the refuse of dye-vats; but 
the trade of the Calder Valley is old and 
respectable. A century ago, this locality 
supplied half the world ‘with cloth, and 
the great armies that fought in the Napo- 
leonic wars—the Berlin decrees notwith- 
standing—were clad in the product of its 
looms. Defoe—who, according to tradi- 
tion at Halifax, wrote part of his Robinson 
Crusoe there —riding down the valley, 
thought the white ‘cloths on? the*tenters, 
reflecting the rays of the sun, the most 
agreeable sight he had ever beheld. The 
people of this neighbourhood are a keen, 
intelligent, shrewd, honest, hard-headed 
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race; very whimsical and humorous, most 
of them ; speaking a dialect as near akin to 
Anglo-Saxon as any we have in England ; 
and they have strange stories amongst 
them very characteristic of themselves. 

The Calder rises at Calder Head, in 
Cliviger Dean, in the Lancashire parish of 
Whalley, whence the West Calder also 
flows towards the Irish Sea. From the 
heather-clad heights about the source of 
these rivers the views are very fine. Thus, 
from Boulsworth (seventeen hundred feet), 
one has, to the west, an unbroken view of 
the Lancashire coast from Lytham to 
Morecambe Bay ; to the north, Craven lies 
mapped out, with Malham Cove and Tarn, 
and, in the distance, the elevations of 
Great Whernside, Pennigent, and Ingle- 
borough, and the Vale of Lancaster; to 
the south again there come the hills of 
Derbyshire ; and to the east stands Jack- 
son’s Ridge, a hill from which the Irish 
Channel is again visible. The Yorkshire 
Calder makes its way through the lovely 
vale of Portsmouth, in the hollows of the 
hills, towards the east, and, crossing the 
boundary-line of the counties, enters the 
parish of Halifax at the busy town of 
Todmorden, where the people ply the 
cotton and wool trades, From this point 
to Hebden Bridge, a distance of four miles, 
the river winds in a most romantic and 
picturesque valley. On the right rise the 
wooded hills and cliffs of the township of 
Erringden, which was a royal deer-park, 
richly stored with game, up to the time of 
Henry the Sixth; and on the left hand are 
the heights of Stansfield, with Cross-stone 
Chapel a conspicuous object, where Mr. 
Fennel, Mrs. Bronté’s uncle, was incumbent. 
At Mytholm, just before one reaches Heb- 
den Bridge, a brook makes its way to the 
river from the narrow valley of Coldene, 
which well deserves exploration as a dell 
of singular beauty. If one walks by the 
narrow waters, rushing over their rocky 
bed, the hills, clothed with trees, are seen 
rising steeply on each hand, and many of 
them are crowned with rocks, in whose 
clefts the heather and gorse have root. 
Then an old bridge—the Milking Bridge 
—hoary and moss-grown, crosses the stream 
with a single span from the high banks, 
and is so narrow that two people can 
scarcely pass upon it ; and in the distance 
rises a huge rock, the ‘ Lads-lawe- 
boulder”—the Slaughter Hill of Balder, 
as some surmise. 

But the most beautiful tributary of the 
Calder, the Hebden, enters the river a little 





lower down. It is a considerable stream, 
which has its source at Widdop Gap, and 
is fed by the peaty rills of: the grouse 
moors of Heptonstall. Mr. P. G. Hamerton 
pitched his “ Painter’s Camp” in these 
high grounds, and he has exactly hit off 
the character of the scenery to be found 
amongst them. ‘I like the long lines of 
these hills, with their endless variety and 
sweet subtlety of curve,” he says. “.... 
They have a certain calm beauty and a 
sublime expression of gigantic power in 
repose that we do not find in the loftier 
ranges.” The Hebden brook winds through 
a lovely valley, rock-bound throughout its 
course, and at one place glides beneath the 
gigantic cliffs of Hardcastle, covered with 
lichens and ferns, and crowned with low 
brushwood very difficult of approach ; and 
then it rushes away, crossed here and there 
by stepping-stones, bubbling and sparkling 
beneath its canopy of trees, whose branches 
dip in the stream. But it needs a careful 
foot, and one heedless of water, to follow 
its course. Towering up on the right is 
the steep acclivity of Heptonstall, whose 
thirteenth century church of St. Thomas-a- 
Becket is a very conspicuous object, and 
should certainly be visited. It will, how- 
ever, be more conveniently approached 
from Hebden Bridge, by a road appro- 
priately called, because of its steepness, 
the “ Buttress.” The church has a square 
embattled tower ; its nave is of four bays, 
and its chancel of two, the pillars having 
carved bases. It is curious in having an 
arcade down the middle, caused by 
the fact that at an early date a 
second north aisle was added to it, 
the first aisle being thus converted into a 
second nave. There were two wooden roofs 
here—one Early English, the other 
decorated—until a few years ago, when it 
seemed meet to the parishioners, who had 
elected to build a new church close by, 
instead of securing the old one, to remove 
them, thus converting the ancient structure 
into a picturesque ruin. Such a ruin it now 
certainly is, and the grass grows between 
the gravestones which form its pavements. 
This pavement, it may be mentioned, leans 
towards the altar. In the year 1482 the 
church was polluted by some effusion of 
blood, and licence was given to say mass 
elsewhere until it could be purified. In 
1631, one hundred and seven people who 
had died of the plague were buried in the 
churchyard. There are curious traditions 
in these parts about Thomas-i-Becket, and 
a well near by is called Pecket or Becket 
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Well, it being a feature of the local dialect 
to use no possessive case. They say that 
one or more of the murderers of the Arch- 
bishop, or perhaps some of their retainers, 
took shelter in the valley for a time ; and 
a fact is recorded in the Dodsworth MSS. 
which may have some relation to the cir- 
cumstance. The writer, probably John 
Hanson of Rastrick, a place lower down 
the Calder Valley, a seventeenth century 
antiquary, records that, about the year 
1537, one Tristram Bowlyng, a deputy- 
steward of the manorial lord, found under 
a precipice a moss-grown stone with the 
inscription : 
Hard Iron Han heere lyel, 
By frith and fell that ever got victory. 

This discovery was made either in Middle- 
dean or Crimsworthdean, two lovely glens 
on the opposite side of the Hebden Valley 
from Heptonstall, and Hanson saw the 
stone, called Kempte Grave, of which he 
gives the size, but the inscription was much 
decayed then. 

Considerably augmented by the Hebden 
stream, the Calder flows on to the next 
village—Mytholmroyd, where it receives a 
tributary on the right from a wild glen, 
renowned for its ferns, called Cragg Valley. 
The traveller down the river will ere this 
have noticed that the hills are dotted in 
many places, not only with modern, 
domestic, and commercial edifices, but with 
far more interesting and picturesque stone 
“ hall-houses ” of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
date. These buildings are thoroughly 
characteristic of the West Riding valleys, 
and their great number testifies to the 
wealth of the locality in the seventeenth 
century, for there are scores or hundreds 
of places in the vale of Calder alone, where 
houses, or the remains of them, tell us that 
knight or yeoman, cavalier or Puritan, has 
fixed his abode. Through a broken gate- 
way, over a disjointed pathway, one 
generally, nowadays, makes one’s way to 
these ancient halls. Very grey and solemn 
they look, very dark and gloomy, perhaps, 
save where some lichen has clothed with 
green the rugged surface of the millstone- 
grit of which they are built. Straight 
before one is the porch with its Ionic 
pillars, and the stone seats within, and over 
it is a chamber, with a mullioned window, 
or a rose-window, half medixval in its 
tracery. On one hand is the large window 
of the house-body, with many mullions and 
transoms ; and at each end of the building 
is a great gable, with a carved pinnacle 
atop, where the living-rooms of the house 





are, This is a general type, but it is often 
varied. Sometimes the building has no hall- 
body, but its rooms will have rich panelled 
ceilings and carved oaken wainscots, Some- 
times there are fragments of painted 
armorial glass in the windows, and the 
mantel is often curiously sculptured, and 
over it one may frequently see the royal 
arms, with a date and a motto, such as 
“ Laus Deo,” or ‘“‘Feare God, honour the 
Kinge.” And in the dilapidated chambers, 
sometimes, old pieces of carved furniture 
remain—chairs, chests, tables, bedsteads, 
relics of the original occupants of the 
place. For the inhabitants are not now as 
of old, but farmers, or factory-workers, 
who hold the place of the Cavalier—for 
inscriptions of loyal fervour attest that very 
many of these houses were built by the 
Royalists. The tenant will often tell how 
the ‘“‘ Romans ”—i.e. the Catholics—once 
dwelt there, and will point out secret 
hiding-places in the thickness of walls 
where the proscribed were secreted. And 
the old gentry are not quite departed either, 
for yet they haunt the place, and if you go 
at the right time you may hear the clank 
of a sword in the hall, or the foot of a 
cavalier in the chamber overhead, or the 
rustle of a silken farthingale. In some of 
these houses, too, they tell of deeds of 
violence wrought long ago within the walls, 
but yet unexpiated, and uneasy ghosts drag 
chains at midnight in the staircases. It 
may safely be said that there is scarcely 
one of these edifices which has not some- 
thing curious in itself or its traditions well 
worth investigating ; and it is singular to 
find in some of them the remains of old 
handlooms, where former inhabitants plied 
the staple trade of the locality. 

In the Calder Valley, and in the deans 
which open into it, between Hebden Bridge 
and Mytholmroyd, and farther down again 
to Luddenden Foot, there are many of these 
old houses, some of much interest. Thus in 
Sowerby, a district on the right bank of 
the river, is Haugh End, where Archbishop 
Tillotson was born, in 1630. Sowerby 
descends to the valley beyond Mytholmroyd 
by the precipitous crags of Hathershelf 
Scouts—a rampart-like range of weather- 
worn rock, very conspicuous in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in places the sides are 
richly wooded. This place was the head 
of a feudal district, the forest of Sowerby- 
shire, almost conterminous with the parish 
of Halifax, where the Earls of Warren 
hunted. Afterwards the name Sowerby- 





shire gave place to that of Hardwick, and 
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this was the locality which lay within the 
purview of the gibbet at Halifax, where 
those charged with stealing cloth and 
caught ‘hand-habend, back-bearand, or 
confessand” were forthwith decapitated. 
The Earls of Warren had a castle at 
Sowerby, whose foundations can yet be 
traced. Luddenden Foot, which lies at the 
foot of the hill, where the Luddenden brook 
comes down on the opposite side from the 
hills of Oxenhope, is a manufacturing 
village. Inthe neighbourhood is Eawood, 
where Bishop Ferrar, of St. David’s, was 
born. At the little village station the 
brother of the author of Jane Eyre, the 
strange and brilliant Branwell Bronté, 
whose story will soon be given to the 
public, was for some time employed. 

From Luddenden Foot the Calder winds 
its way under precipitous woods and be- 
tween sloping banks to the manufacturing 
village, or large town, of Sowerby Bridge, 
where the Ryburn joins it—a stream that 
has come down from the gorges in the hills 
of Blackstonedge on the Lancashire border, 
aud from Rishworth by the rock-bound 
clough of Booth Dean. At Sowerby Bridge 
the Calder makes a turn to the right, and 
enters upon a basin-like valley with preci- 
pitous woods of stunted oaks, crowned 
with level terraces of rock in many 
places, and here the views are very fine. 
Norland, on the right hand, abounds with 
quaint, old seventeenth-century houses ; 
and, just above Sterne Bridge, a picturesque 
erection of wood over the river, and Sterne 
Mill, for grinding corn, close by it, is an 
ancient edifice, dated 1580, called Wood- 
house, in Skircoat, where Laurence Sterne’s 
grandfather and uncle resided. The former, 
Simon Sterne, son of the Archbishop of 
York, gave one thousand eight hundred 
pounds for it, and, having died there, was 
buried at Halifax on April 17th, 1703. 
It wil be remembered that Laurence 
Sterne himself was at school in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and that he here, either at 
Hipperholme Grammar School, or at Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, in Skircoat, 
inscribed on the newly-whitewashed ceiling 
his name in large letters, which his master 
vowed should never be effaced, since the 
boy was a boy of genius. From this place, 
with its memories of the Sternes, the Calder 
flows on to Copley, an ancient hamlet, 
which gave name to a family soon after 
the Conquest, that had amongst its mem- 
bers, as some say, the learned Grossetéte, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Now, on the left, the 
Hebble stream comes down, discoloured, 





from Halifax ; and on the opposite bank 
of the Calder rises the hill of Greetland, 
where, at Thick Hollins, a votive altar of 
Titus Aurelius was discovered, with other 
evidences of a Roman station—an outpost, 
probably, of the great city of Cambodunum, 
the site of which is amongst the hills not 
many miles away. . 

In the midst of a fertile part of the 
valley, wider and less stern than those 
through which the Calder has yet passed, 
we come next to the ancient.market-town 
of Elland, standing on its banks, with the 
tower of its old church a conspicuous object 
from the bridge. This church, which, 
with that of Heptonstall, is tributary to 
the mother-church of Halifax, is typical of 
those of the West Riding, and some of 
its features deserve a careful study. For- 
tunately it has been very carefully and 
religiously restored, unlike its sister higher 
up the valley. There is a singular tradition, 
preserved in a ballad, relating to the 
Ellands of Elland, a knightly family which 
had its seat at the Hall near by the church, 
Some time in the reign of Edward the 
Third, Sir John Elland, then sheriff of the 
county, is said to have had a great feud 
with his neighbours. Some say that one 
Exley had killed Sir John’s sister, and that 
the latter sought vengeance on the felon 
and his supporters. 


Some say that Eland Sheriff was 
By Beaumont disobay’d, 

Which might him make for that trespass 
With him the worse appaid. 

However this may be, Sir John Elland 
led out his retainers one night, and entered 
by force into the houses of Hugh Quarmby 
of Quarmby, and Lockwood of Lockwood, 
and slew them both ; and then proceeded, 
with a like object, to the noted house of Sir 
Robert Beaumont at Crossland. Here the 
entry was difficult, but they 


Watch’d a maid with wily trade, 
Till she let down the bridge ; 


and then, rushing into the house, they be- 


headed the old knight in his hall. Adam, 
the eldest son of Sir Robert, would not 
drink with his father’s murderer, as the 
youngest did, but he framed a vow of 
vengeance, which was carried out very 
systematically. Accompanied by the sons 
of the other murdered men, he fled to Lan- 
cashire, where, for the space of fifteen 
years, they were brought up by his rela- 
tions ; and at the end of that period the 
young men came to the neighbourhood of 
their old homes, and secreted themselves 
in the Cromwellbotham woods, between 
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Elland and Brighouse, there to wait the 
coming of the victim from the latter place. 
When Sir John came, he “val’d his 
bonnet,” but Adam checked him : 
Thy court’sy ’vails thee not, sir knight ; 
Thou slew my father dear, 
Some time Sir Robert Beaumont hight. 
And slain thou shalt be here. 

Having disposed of him, the murderers 
fled to Furness Fells, there to live in re- 
tirement a while; but at last they came 
again to complete their work, and, secret- 
ing themselves in Elland Mill one Palm 
Sunday, they shot with arrows both the 
young Sir John and his son and heir; so 
that Elland lapsed to the Saviles, who 
married the heiress of the house. This 
wild story probably had its rise in some 
actual feud; but there are many reasons 
for thinking that the events were not as 
related in the ballad, not the least of which 
is that the sheriff of Yorkshire could not 
well have done such deeds as are described 
without being challenged and punished by 
the law. 

Below Elland the valley of the Calder 
continues to widen, and the busy town of 
Brighouse lies in its hollow; and then 
there rise the woods of Kirklees on the 
left, the Nunnely of ‘‘Shirley,” with the 
remains of the priory amongst them, where 
Robin Hood is said to have died and been 
buried. And, farther on again, the valley 
loses altogether its basin-like character, 
and becomes flat and open, and there are 
large towns on its course, and so it joins 
its waters with those of Aire and Ouse, 
and falls into the Humber and the sea. 





COUNT PAOLO’S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER V. 

“How very beautiful your cousin has 
grown lately !” Mr. Lansdell said to Nancie 
one July afternoon, as they stood together 
on the lawn in front of the Abbey and 
watched Angela, who was playing tennis 
with one of the curates of St. Andrew’s, 
“She was lovely when she first came to 
you, but it was a fragile, ethereal kind of 
beauty which it was almost painful to 
contemplate ; but now,” and the Vicar 
looked approvingly at the tall, graceful 
figure, at the fair face glowing with health 


head that shone like gold in the sunshine, 
“she is a perfect Hebe.” 





and exercise, and the bright uncovered |. 





“ Apparently Mr. Holmes shares your 
opinion;” and Nancie laughed, and glanced 
significantly at the young curate. ‘I have 
been much exercised in my mind lately 
as to whether I ought or ought not to 
inform you of his devotion to my cousin. 
I fear it must interfere sadly with the due 
performance of his ministerial functions. 
Don’t you think,” and she glanced up at 
him archly, “it is your duty to interfere?” 

“Why should I?” Lansdell shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘He must ‘gang his own 
gait ’—‘ dree his weird,’ I suppose, like the 
rest of us.” 

“But you might give him the benefit of 
your advice and experience,” Nancie went 
on gravely. ‘“ You, who have walked so 
long and safely amid the snares and pitfalls 
which surround the path of every celibate 
priest of the Church militant——” 

She paused and looked a little confused, 
for Lansdell had turned and was regarding 
her with surprised eyes, 

“Havel? That is news,” he said with 
ashortlaugh. ‘“ Do youreally think, Miss 
Nancie, that I have managed my own love- 
affairs with sufficient wisdom and success 
as to justify me in giving advice to another 
man?” 

Nancie coloured. She bit her lip, and 
with difficulty repressed a mischievous 
smile, 

“Nay; how is it possible for me to 
judge?” she said innocently. ‘ You might 
warn Mr. Holmes of his danger. You 
might tell him that tennis is deceitful and 
croquet is vain, and that a curate who 
eschews female society shall be praised.” 

‘But I don’t think so, Curates are 
mortal, they stand in need of amusement 
like other men, and, to my thinking, the 
most wholesome amusements for young 
men are those in which young women can 
participate. It will do Holmes no harm 
to fall in love with your cousin. Harm? 
It will do him all the good in the world ! 
He is a self-satisfied young prig at present ; 
there are a few lessons which it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should learn, and 
one of those,” the Vicar went on dryly, “a 
man never learns so thoroughly as when 
taught by a woman.” 

“Indeed? Is it permitted to enquire to 
what lesson you refer?” Nancie asked 
demurely. ‘“ What is the especial branch 
of knowledge in teaching which my sex 
excels }” 

“The hardest lesson possible for any 
man to learn—a just appreciation of his 
own merits or rather demerits,” the Vicar 
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answered with a rather cynical laugh. 
“ Most young men are embued with the 
impression that the earth and the fulness 
thereof was created for their especial use 
and benefit. Failure in anything seems to 
them a thing impossible. With them, to 
wish is to obtain—they have but to stretch 
out their hands, and all the good things 
which their hearts desire are theirs. 
Amongst these good things the love of 
some woman generally ranks the highest, 
and it is only when that coveted love is 
found unattainable, and the man to his 
surprise discovers that he is not quite 
such a conquering, invincible hero as he 
imagined himself to be; that he also dis- 
covers what a fool he really is! Some 
men never learn the lesson. Some are 
prosperous, alike in their love-affairs and 
their business matters. They marry young, 
they bring up sons and daughters; they 
gather up treasure to themselves; and they 
go through life with a sublime faith in 
themselves and their superiority to every- 
one else, that would be refreshing if it 
were not so profoundly exasperating ! Oh, 
a failure or two never did a young man any 
harm. It knocks the conceit out of him.” 

“Moral!” and Nancie looked up with 
laughing eyes: “In an unreciprocated 
attachment lies the foundation of all the 
Christian virtues! I will remember that, 
and cease to feel the pangs of self-reproach 
which have once or twice assailed me 
when I have been reluctantly compelled to 
utter the fatal ‘no.’ I will call your words 
of wisdom to remembrance, and comfort 
myself with the reflection that their light 
affliction is but for a moment, and will 
conduce to the eternal profit of the dis- 
appointed aspirants. It is really quite too 
nice of you to tell me this,” Nancie went 
on, twisting a spray of flowers round her 
fingers, and flashing an arch glance into 
Lansdell’s face, “for it quite sets my mind 
at rest respecting Mr. Holmes. I was in- 
clined to feel a little sorry for the poor 
young man; but now he may linger in 
Elysium as long as he likes, or as long as 
Angela allows him. I shall not interfere.” 

“Why should you? Let him be happy 
while he can. I fancy there will be 
sterner work in store for him before the 
summer is over,” Lansdell said gravely. 

* What do you mean ?” 

Nancie looked up with a startled ex- 
pression on her face, for Lansdell’s voice 
was graver than usual. He smiled at her 
startled look. 

“T mean, Miss Nancie, that I am very 





much afraid that the outbreak of fever 
that we had last summer in our parish was 
but a faint foreshadowing of what will be 
our lot this year,” he said quietly. ‘‘ What 
with this long drought, and the scarcity of 
water, I fancy we priests and doctors will 
have our work set to fight successfully 
against the fever fiend. And my poor 
people will be less able to struggle against 
it this summer than last.” 

“Why so?” 

“Tt has been such a hard winter—so 
little work and so much poverty. And the 
poor creatures, enfeebled by want of 
food and proper clothing, will fall a ready 
prey to disease, if it comes. Why, Miss 
Nancie,” and there was a sterner note in 
Lansdell’s voice, “you look as if all this 
was news to you. Surely you know how 
great the distress has been in the town 
during the past winter? And yet,” and 
he gave a grave smile, “ how can you, shut 
up in this happy Castle of Indolence, know 
aught of the suffering, the fierce battle 
with poverty and misery, which is for ever 
raging outside the gates ?” 

Nancie bit her lip petulantly. She was 
not at all sure that she liked the idea of 
living in a “ Castle of Indolence,” and was 
quite certain that she did not like Lansdell 
to tell her of it. 

She bit her lip and frowned, but she 
answered carelessly : 

“T daresay your fears are exaggerated, 
Mr. Lansdell. Perhaps the fever may not 
break out at all.” 

‘There have been a few cases already,” 
Lansdell said quietly. ‘‘I buried one poor 
fellow yesterday, and, unless I am very 
much mistaken, there will be several more 
cases in that especial street before many 
days are over.” 

Something significant in his tone made 
Nancie raise her eyes quickly, and look at 
him with a searching gaze. 

“What street?” she asked, and there 
was an anxious thrill in her voice. 

Lansdell looked at her gravely. 

‘“‘ Near your father’s mill—Green Street, 
I think, is the name.” 

Nancie started and coloured, and bit 
her lip again. She was unfeignedly sur- 
prised and annoyed at the news. Nearly 
all the houses in Green Street belonged to 
her father, and were occupied by the hands 
who worked in his mill. Nancie had often 
driven through this street on her way to 
the mill, and she remembered vividly how 
close and impure was the air — redolent 
of a smell which seemed composed of 
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decayed vegetables, and stale fish, and bad 
drainage—how pale and thin the neglected 
children playing in the gutters ; how miser- 
ably squalid the interiors which the open 
doors of some of the houses showed to 
her; what an air of poverty and unclean- 
ness was on every side. It ought not to 
be so, she knew. The hands were well 
paid enough, and until last winter work 
had been plentiful, but they were careless 
and improvident, and spent their wages as 
soon as—nay, in some cases, sooner than— 
they were earned. 

“Green Street? Ah, that is a very low 
neighbourhood,” she observed. “I re- 
member father saying there was much 
distress and sickness there last winter.” 

“There will be more before the summer 
is over,” Lansdell said gravely, ‘“ unless 
something is done, Miss Nancie,” and he 
looked at her eagerly. ‘‘Can’t you help 
me in this matter? Can’t you persuade 
your father to have the houses looked to, 
whitewashed and purified, and the drains 
put in order before the worst of the heat 
begins? You have more influence with 
him than anyone else I know—can’t you 
exert it, and make him see his duty 
here ?” 

Nancie did not answer just at first. Her 
eyes drooped, and a little hot flush, that 
was half annoyance and half shame, 
flickered up in her cheeks. She stood on 
the velvet lawn in her pretty summer 
dress, with a dainty hat shading her 
piquant face, a fair picture enough, and 
one with which all her surroundings har- 
monised. The carefully-kept lawn, the 
brilliant flowers, the evidences of wealth 
and taste which met the eye on every side; 
the tea-table under the elm-tree, on which 
a servant was arranging a dainty service of 
china, and silver baskets full of fruit and 
cake: all were in harmony with her fair 
presence, in utter discord with the picture 
which Lansdell’s words called up—the 
picture of fever-stricken homes, and bad 
smells, and poverty, and dirt, and their 
inevitable companions—disease and death. 
She frowned, and stamped her foot im- 
patiently. 

“T don’t quite see how I can help you, 
Mr. Lansdell. You know father has old- 


fashioned notions, and he thinks there is 
far too much fuss made nowadays over ven- 
tilation, and drainage, and so on. It never 
used to be so in his young days, he says, 
and yet people were quite as healthy, and 
lived quite as long as they do now. Siill, 
I will speak to him if you like.” 





“T should like it very much.” 

“TIT doubt if it will be of any use, and, 
indeed, I am not sure that he could do any- 
thing. You know how tenacious the 
‘hands’ are of what they call their ‘rights,’ 
and how deeply they resent anything like 
interference from the masters, The last 
time I was at the mill, father was giving 
one of the overseers a lecture on temper- 
ance—the man is a clever workman and 
trustworthy, but he is dreadfully unsteady 
—and he turned round quite fiercely. ‘ Ye 
moind yer business, sir, an’ I’ll moind mine. 
So long as I do my work, an’ earn my 
wages 1’ th’ mill, ye’ve naught to do wi’ 
what I do out on it-!’ And that is the pre- 
vailing feeling. I ought to know, for,” and 
Nancie wrinkled her brows comically, “TI, 
little as you may think it, went in for 
philanthropy once.” 

* You did! When?” 

Lansdell spoke gravely, but his eyes 
twinkled, and, indeed, Nancie’s face was so 
provocative of amusement, with its dancing 
eyes and pursed-up lips, that it was almost 
impossible to refrain from a smile. 

“Tt was before the commencementof your 
auspicious reign ; when the parish was still 
languishing under the benighted sway of the 
late Vicar ; ere yet the choristers wore sur- 
plices, and when daily services were things 
unknown,” Nancie answered demurely. 
“ About four years ago, in short. I had 
just left school, and I suppose I missed 
my regular routine of work, and had 
not quite settled down into my present 
useless butterfly existence, so I took a 
philanthropic turn, I had grand ideas, in 
those days, of my duty to my neighbour, 
and I did my best to carry out those ideas 
according to my lights. I took a district 
in the lowest part of the town. I remember 
how disgusted mother and Carrie were ; 
how they entreated me to give it up and 
take another which the Vicar suggested in 
a more reputable neighbourhood, but I 
would not hear of it. It was the black 
sheep—the very blackest of the whole 
tribe—whom I considered most likely to 
be benefited by my peculiar talents. I 
persevered for six months. I spent whole 
days every week in that district. I denied 
myself the absolute necessaries of life—in 
other words, I wore cleaned gloves, and 
made one new hat last the entire summer— 
that I might have more money to give 
away. I lectured the women on clean- 


|liness and sobriety, I clothed the naked, 


and sent the hungry away satisfied ; and 
what was the result? The pawnbroker 
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throve rapidly, and the publican at the 
corner of the street realised a fortune and 
retired from business, and at the end of 
six months the people were just as dirty, 
just as ragged, just as drunken as ever. 
So I gave up in despair.” 

“ That was a pity,” and Lansdell looked 
at her with a kindly interest and com- 
passion in his eyes. ‘Perhaps you did 
not go the right way to work.” 

“Very likely. That experience, how- 
ever, cured me of any. further desire to 
benefit my fellow-creatures,” Nancie said, 
with a short laugh in which there was 
more bitterness than mirth. ‘ But I will 
speak to father if you wish, Mr. Lansdell, 
and then, whether he does anything or 
not, my conscience will be at rest. I 
need not bother myself about it.” 

Lansdell looked at her gravely, and the 
expression which was wont to come into 
his dark eyes when he was most in earnest, 
and which had been described by an enthu- 
siastic member of his congregation as being 
“quite too deliciously faraway and dreamy,” 
gathered there. 

“Ah, if one could only do that!” he 
said absently ; ‘if one could, like Pilate, 
wash one’s hands and say, ‘I am guiltless;’ 
how much easier and pleasanter life would 
be! But it is impossible. Once we recog- 
nise the existence of an evil—no matter 
of what species, whether moral or physical 
—there rests upon us the responsibility of 
doing all in our power to remove that 
evil, and we cannot escape from it.” 

He paused. Across the lawn the merry 
voices of the tennis-players sounded; a 
light breeze rustled among the trees, the 
beautiful moors lay bathed in a flood of 
sunshine; far away a gleam of silver showed. 
the winding course of the river. The 
tranquil scene seemed to protest silently 
against the admission of such jarring topics 
into its calm loveliness, Disease, sin, dirt ! 
What had the dwellers in this favoured 
spot in common with such unsavoury 
things ? 

This thought, or something like it, 
passed through Lansdell’s mind ashe looked 
from the fair scene to the girl by his side, 
with her dainty toilette, her petulant 
bewitching face—that face which so few 
called pretty, which some called plain, 
which yet, in the eyes of the man who 
loved her, made every other face look 
plain beside it. He looked at her and 
smiled. 

“Tt seems a shame, does it not, to speak 
of such objectionable subjects this after- 
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noon?” he said. “Let us dismiss it, Miss 
Nancie. See, the game is over, the vic- 
tress approaches, waving her racquet in 
triumph.” 4a 

Angela approached as he said the last 
words. She came across the lawn waving 
her racquet with a flush of pleasure and 
triumph in her face. As Lansdell said, 
she had grown both in stature and beauty 
during the last two years. She was now 
a little past her nineteenth year: a tall, 
stately girl, with golden hair piled high 
upon her graceful head, and an exquisite 
pink and white complexion which was 
absolutely dazzling by gaslight. She 
was dressed in a pale blue gown 
which seemed all puffs and frillings of lace, 
and in her belt she had placed two deep- 
red roses. As she came across the lawn, 
with the sunshine streaming on her 
uncovered head, Lansdell could scarcely 
repress an exclamation of admiration. She 
was such a beautiful creature, that it was 
little wonder if the young curate—ordi- 
narily a self-possessed, self-sufficient young 
man—watched her every movement with 
adoring eyes, and stammered and blushed 
when she spoke to him. 

** Congratulate me, Mr. Lansdell—I have 
won three sets in succession,” she said 
gaily, as she approached the shady spot 
under the trees where Lansdell and Nancie 
were standing. 

“ Really !” Lansdell smiled indulgently. 
“T think Holmes must hide his diminished 
head after such a crushing defeat! But you 
must be almost worn out after such 
strenuous exertions, Miss Angela ; come 
into the shade and rest.” 

Angela laughed. 

“The shade! Nay, let me enjoy the 
sunshine while I may. It is never too hot 
for me.” 


Lansdell seriously. 

“Qh, I never freckle or tan—do I, 
Nancie?” Angela put her hand through 
Nancie’s arm, and looked at her with 
serious, questioning eyes. ‘“ What is it, 
then? You look disturbed, agitated. Is 
anything wrong, Nancie ¢” she said. 

“Wrong? Nonsense! I am dying for 
some tea—that is all,” Nancie said with 
a rather forced laugh. ‘Oh, here it 
comes |” 

Followed by the others, she moved 
across the lawn to the tea-table. The men 
brought up the chairs, but Angela preferred 
a lower seat. She placed herself on the 
ground by Nancie’s side, and sat with the 





“Think of your complexion,” urged , 
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flickering shadows of the elm-tree falling 
on her hair and dress. 

Mr. Monteith was very kind and liberal 
to his young relative. He did not alto- 
gether approve of what he called “her 
outlandish foreign ways;” and he had 
been secretly very much relieved when, 
six months after she came to the Abbey, 
the correspondence which, until then, had 
been kept up with tolerable regularity 
between Paolo and Angela, suddenly 
dropped. The less she had to do with any 
foreigners, whether Italians, or Poles, or 
Greeks, the better, the obstinate old York- 
shireman thought, and said openly. ‘They 
were an intriguing, dishonest lot ; he knew 
enough of them in business to establish 
that fact firmly on his mind, and the less 
one had to do with them the better.” 

The sudden cessation of Paolo’s letters 
had beena great grief to Angela. Shedid 
not say much about it—it was not in her 
nature to speak openly of the things 
nearest to her heart, not even to Nancie, 
whom she had grown to love with a more 
than sisterly affection, who, from the first 
moment of her entrance into the house, had 
shown unceasing kindness to the lonely, 
sorrowing girl. Things had not been all 
smooth at first. Carrie was inclined to be 
jealous of Angela’s beauty, and envious of 
the admiration she excited, and Angela, in 
return, disliked and feared Carrie. It was 
a relief to the whole family, and a cause of 
special thanksgiving to Angela, when, about 
twelve months after her arrival at the 
Abbey, Carrie became Mrs. Jeans. Her 
husband was a mill-owner, much older than 
herself, and a widower with two children ; 
but he was one of the wealthiest men in 
the town, and Carrie’s horses and diamonds 
were the admiration of all her spinster 
friends, while Carrie’s airs of matronly 
dignity and patronage were a source of un- 
dying amusement to her irreverent younger 
sister. 

“Carrie was here this afternoon. She 
was grander and more important thanever,” 
Nancie said by-and-by, when she had dis- 
pensed the tea to her guests, and was lying 
back in her low chair with a plate of straw- 
berries-and-cream on her knee. ‘‘ You did 
not see her, Angela? She was full of 
the attempt to assassinate the Czar. It 
seems that an acquaintance of dear Edwin’s 
—a Russian merchant—is somehow mixed 
up in it, and has been arrested.” 

“ That poor Czar! Truly, uneasy lies the 
head that wears the crown of All the 
Russias,” Lansdell said carelessly. ‘The 





sword of Damocles was nothing in com- 
parison !” 

Angela said nothing. She listened while 
the others talked over the conspiracy and 
the probable fate of the conspirators. 
She listened and she said nothing, only 
she looked, with an odd gleam in her 
dark eyes, at the hand where Count Paolo’s 
ring was shining. 

Where was he? she wondered. He was 
living ; of that she felt quite sure; the 
Princess di Capri would have told her if it 
had been otherwise. He was still living, 
though he made no sign; though the 
promise, of which that ring was a pledge, 
still remained unclaimed. 

Would the summons ever come to her? 
Angela wondered sometimes. She rarely 
mentioned Paolo’s name, but she thought 
of him constantly, and with unswerving 
faith and affection. He dwelt in her 
faithful memory, a tall, stately figure with 
brilliant eyes, a very hero of romance; 
pure as Sir Galahad ; noble and gracious as 
Lancelot; brave as any knight of olden 
days—those olden days whose praises poets 
sing, over which romantic damsels sigh, and 
which we should be so very sorry to have 
back again! Once Nancie, who was a 
little curious respecting the ring which 
Angela always wore, asked its history. 

“Ts it a love-gift, Angel? Who gave it 
to you?” she asked, and Angela had 
answered simply : 

“Tt is no love-gift. I never had a lover, 
my Nancie!” and said no more. 

And Nancie did not like to ask any 
further questions; only once she had 
entered Angela’s room unnoticed, and 
found the girl sitting by the window 
watching the sunset with an absorbed, 
expectant look upon her beautiful face, 
and, while she stood unnoticed just within 
the doorway, Angela had suddenly raised 
her left hand, and looked at the ring long 
and earnestly. 

“ At any time—in any place, I will be 
ready, monsieur !” she said in a soft, absent 
voice, and she bent her head and kissed 
the ring passionately. 

Nancie felt a little awed, and half 
frightened. She stole softly and unseen 
from the room, and she locked the little 
incident closely in her bosom, and spoke of 
it to no one; but now and then it came 
back to her. 


“Ready! For what?” she wondered. 


_ The heat grew greater as the afternoon 
advanced. The sun shone so fiercely on 
the lawn that the flowers drooped their 
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pretty heads, and even the grass, which | was member for his own county, and had 
was watered night and morning, looked | already earned the reputation of being a 
parched and brown, and all Nature seemed | clever speaker and a shrewd, far-seeing 
wearying for the rain that was so long in| politician. He was only eight-and-twenty, 
coming; and still the four young people sat | still unmarried, and apparentiy likely to 
under the trees in luxurious idleness, and | remain so. Daughters had sighed and 
three of them talked and jested, and one | mothers spread their nets for him in vain. 
sat and looked silently at the ring on her He regarded himself as being almost 
hand. | invulnerable, and he little thought when, 

Nancie remembered by-and-by that she | on that bright July afternoon, he knocked 
had promised to drive to the station at six at the vicarage door, and, on being told 


o'clock to meet her mother, who had left that Lansdell was at the Abbey, decided 


| home early in the morning to visit some | to follow him there, that within the walls 


| friends in the country. 


| both the young men, and hurried into the 
_ house, Angela rose from her low seat. 


' she waved her little hand with a charming 


“Angel dear, would you mind ordering 
the phaeton, and tell the groom to hurry 
up? I shall barely have time to get to the 
station before the train comes in. Good- 
bye.” She held out her hand to Lansdell. 
“But don’t let my departure hurry you 
away, please. Angela will entertain you 
till we return.” 

“T must go, I dine with Lady Sara to- 
night. My cousin, Noel Clarige, is ex- 
pected this afternoon,” Lansdell answered. 

Nancie bestowed a nod and smile on 


“T, too, must hurry away,” she said, and 


smile, and ran across the lawn in the 
direction of the stables, leaving Lansdell 
and the curate to go or stay as they pleased. 

They—or at least Lansdell, for Mr. 
Holmes would willingly have lingered on 





for hours on the chance of Angela’s return— 
preferred the former alternative, and | 
walked away together, choosing: instead | 
of the principal avenue to the house, which | 
was hot and dusty: a shady path which 
led across the gardens and through the 
shrubbery into the main road, and by so | 
doing missed meeting Sir Noel Clarige. 

He had arrived at the Hall—Lady Sara’s 
residence—in time for luncheon, and before 
that meal was over, had found the society 
of his estimable relative so eminently con- 
ducive to depression and boredom, that he 
had shuddered at the idea of spending a 
whole afternoon in that society, and im- 
mediately after luncheon had announced 
his intention of walking down to town, 
calling at the vicarage, and bringing his 
cousin back to dinner. 

Lady Sara had assented graciously. Sir 
Noel was her favourite nephew; he 


| meet his 





belonged to the rich branch of the family, 


of that most misnamed of mansions his 
fate was waiting for him! 

But so it was. For when he asked, first 
for Mrs. and then for Miss Monteith, and, 
finding both were out, enquired of the 
servant if Mr. Lansdell had called that after- 
noon, the maid hesitated, was doubtful, and 
finally suggested that the gentleman should 
walk in and see Miss Angel. 

Sir Noel hesitated, thought the name 
was quaint and pretty, and that he should 
rather like to see the owner ; and while he 
hesitated there came across the hall a tall, 
lithe figure in a pale-blue gown, with a 
golden coronet of nature’s own manufacture 
crowning her stately head, who paused and 
looked at him with dark dreamy eyes that 
were surely darker and more beautiful than 
any eyes he had ever seen ! 

“Here is Miss Angel, sir,” the maid 
said, and he stepped forward and took off 
his hat, and all unconsciously advanced to 
fate. 
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